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BaRLEY AND Hops—a food and a ttonic. A trifle of alcohol 
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-an aid to digestion. That's beer. If you get a pure beer— 


well aged—nothing is better for vou. 

It is not good advice to say ‘“‘Don't drink beer.” There 
are many who need it. 

Your doctor advises beer. The healthiest peoples of the 
world drink the most of it. 

But it is good advice to say, ‘‘Don't drink the wrong beer.” 
Some beer causes biliowsness. Schlitz does not. 

Schlitz beer is both good and good for you. 

Nine people in ten would be better for drinking it. 

Schlitz is the home beer, because of its absolute purity. 


It :s aged for months, then filtered, then sterilized. There are 


no after effects. 


Ask for the Brewery B uNliinNe. 


See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz. 









The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


NuMBER 1 


HABITS AND HABITAT OF 


ALASKAN BIG GAME 


L..: L. BALES 


Part II 


The following information was gath- 
ered from half-breed traders and Eski- 
mo hunters, who are familiar with that 
portion of Alaska where the musk ox 
range. 

There are but few musk-ox left in the 
district of Alaska today, and their range 
is limited to that section north of the 
Endicott range of mountains, beginning 
at a point about two hundred miles east 
of Point Barrow near the Colville river, 
and extending eastward to the boundary 
line. They do not range on the low, flat 
tundra near the Arctic sea coast, but are 
found on the moss-ecovered ridges and in 
the hilly country one hundred miles or 
more inland. They used to range as far 
west as the Bering straits, and as far 
and |] 
have seen skulls of the musk-ox at Mum- 
tray-kla-mute (Bethel), ninety miles up 


south as the Kuskokwim. river, 


the Kuskokwim river from the Bering 
sea coast. 

Musk-ox aré low, short, awkward look 
ing animals, with horns that turn down, 
then up and outward, and are very 
rough at the base, but grow smoother as 
they near the 


smooth, black shining points. 


and have 
Both male 


outer ends 


Musk Ox 
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and female have horns which they do 
not shed, the herns of the male coming 
together in the center, while those of the 
female do not quite do so. They have 
a jong outer coat of hair, that in the fall 
has a rich dark color, but becomes dul! 
in the late spring, and is shed in July 
They have a heavy undercoat of fine, 
wool-like hair, a square, heavy-looking 
nose that is covered with a short, light- 
They have short, 

the 
mountain sheep, an animal that they re 


eol yred eoarse hair. 


stubby hoofs, much like those of 
semble in many ways. They are gregari 


ous, and when irightened will huddie 


together. They have their calves, one, 
sometimes two, in May, and they are 
dark, woolly little creatures, ungainis 
looking, but lively. They feed on moss, 


crass, lichen, willow and cottonwood 
browse. They obtain the moss and lichen 
in winter by pawing the snow away with 
their hoofs. They also use their nose 
to help remove the snow. The stronger 
males rule the harem, which consists of 
several females, in much the same man 
ner as mountain sheep. They are eas) 


to approach and kill, and it is not un 









usual to see musk-ox skins‘in the pos- 
session of those Eskimos who inhabit 
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that portion of the Arctic Coast to the 
eastward of Point Barrow. 



























Alaska ptarmigan. 


Alaska mountain sheep are white. On 
rare occasions, however, there has been 
seen on the slopes of Mt. Wrangel, in 
the Copper River country and on the 
Alaskan Range of mountains near the 
head waters of the Tanana, what hunt- 
ers call a ‘‘Saddle Back,’’ a sheep that 
is very dark in color over the shoulders 
and back, but north and west of this 
locality, I have never seen or heard of 
mcuntain sheep being any other color 
than white. 

They stay out on the almost inacces- 
sible rocky ridges, and steep, grass-cov- 
ered slopes, except during a storm, when 
they seek the shelter of some overhang- 
ing eliff. During running time in Sep- 
tember, a big bold ram will have from 
five to ten wives, over whom he keeps 
watch with a jealous care, and will bat- 
tle to a finish any other ram that dares 
to enter his range at this particular time 
of the year. The young rams perforce 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


are bachelors until they become strong 
and brave enough to challenge some ar- 
rogant old ram, who has ruled lord of 
the harem for several seasons, and who, 
seemingly, has forgotten to figure that 
he is not as young as he used to be, but 
who is game, nevertheless, and will make 
a desperate fight before he is forced 
down and out by his younger and 
stronger rival, around whom his once- 
admiving wives now fondly flock. The 
victorious ram by right of might rules 
the harem, until he in turn is defeated, 
-and sadly limps away, branded as a 
weakling, and moodily shakes his head 
as he realizes that it is up to him to nib- 
ble grass with the ‘‘has beens.’’ And 
thus does nature safeguard her own, in 
the survival of the fittest. 

In the spring, summer and early fall, 
they feed on grass, moss and a yellow 
flower found on the southern exposures ; 





also on a small green leaf that grows on 








a very short stem above timber line. 
They will also eat berries, and as the 
snow drives them down to the timber 
line, they will browse on brush found at 
that altitude. 

Mountain sheep, when they lie down, 
as a rule select a vantage point from 
which they have an unobstructed view. 
They are very watchful and hard to ap- 
proach, and as long as you are below 
them and they can see you they do not 
become alarmed, but once you disappear 
from their view, they become uneasy and 
run away. An experienced hunter will 
always carry a good pair of field glasses, 
and after locating the sheep from a dis- 
tance of several miles away he will make 
every effort to gain a position above 
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the higher peaks. When pursued by 
wolves they will select some steep slope 
or narrow rocky ledge upon which to 
make a stand and fight for their lives. 
When wolves attack mountain sheep 
there are usually from three to five 
wolves in the band and the largest and 
strongest wolf is always the leader, who 
has led the band on the track until the 
sheep are driven into some place where 
they can go no farther, and the finai 
stand is made on the brink of some 
chasm, hundreds, sometimes thousands 
of feet to the hard cold rocks below. 
Down through all the ages, never did 
primitive man with his life as the stake, 
ward and strive and strike to win harder 
than does this agile, wary sheep strive 











Young mountain sheep killed on Sheep Mountain, Kenai Peninsula, 


them, if possible, even though it required 
much time and labor to do so, for once 
they become frightened, in nearly every 
instance they will run up hill and seek 





against the gaunt and cruel wolf. The 
result generally is, that the wolf, urged 
on by the pangs of hunger, will make a 
final spring and in their struggles they 
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\ scene on Kenai Peninsula showing some live sheep in the middle fore- ground. 


both go over the cliff and are dashed to 
death on the rocks below, while the re- 
maining wolves will go back and _ pick 
their way down and eat up both sheep 


and wolf. 


As you will see by the illustration, the 


full grown rams have formidable horns, 
which they can handle in a most clever 
manner. The females also have horns 
which are short and flat. Neither the 
male nor female mountain sheep, of 
cours®, shed their horns. The age of the 








Mountain sheep (Ovis Dalli) from Kenai 


Peninsula, 

















the number of 
deeper rings or wrinkles in the horns; 
the 


Both male and female have 


rams van be told by 


the age of females ean only be 
guessed at. 
a heavy coat of hair, and an under coat 
of wool, which they shed every summer. 

The female sheep usually has one 
lamb, sometimes two, which as they grow 
older and are undisturbed are very play- 
ful, butting 


hours. 


one another around for 


It is a favorite pastime for one 
of them to get up on a rock and hold it 


from all comers. In ealm, still weather 
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barely standing room, and in this way 
try to escape the vicious wolverines that 
often take desperate chances in trying 
to catch them. ‘Their other natural en 
emies are the bear, wolf and eagles. 
There are plenty of mountain sheep in 
the vicinity of Mt. Wrangel, in the Cop 
per River district, and all along. the 
Alaskan range of mountains, also at the 
headwaters of the Kuskokwim river in 
the MeKinley range, and on the Kena: 
the 
found in the interior and away from the 


Peninsula. As a rule, sheep are 














eth 


Seldovia, Cook’s Inlet, showing the 


you can hear them bleat for half a mile. 
When the lambs are in great danger they 
will crawl out on some rocky ledge with 





The principal range for mountain 
goats in Alaska is on the salt water side 
of the coast range of mountains, extend- 
ing over a district from Portland cana! 
in southeastern Alaska to the head ot 
the Knik arm in the Cook’s Inlet coun- 


try. 





For some reason they are not found 











sheep 
water on the Cook’s Inlet side of the Kenai 





and moose country at tide 
Peninsula, 
eoast, and the Kenai Peninsula is the 


only place in all of Alaska where the 
mountain sheep are found at tide water 


MOUNTAIN GOATS. 


on the Kenai Peninsula, a favored re 
sort for several varieties of other large 
game. They grow quite large, and one 
will weigh 
Both male 


and female goats have sharp, black horns 


is killed oeeasionally that 
over three hundred pounds. 


(which they do not shed) six to ten 
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inches long, that curve slightly back and 
out. During the running time in Sep- 
tember, an old billy will gather up a 
bunch of wives and fight desperate bat- 
tles with other bucks to keep them. Dur- 
ing these encounters a female goat will 
often prove faithless, and skip the 
eanon with another billy. 

During the late fall and winter they 
go in bands, and yard up in some shel- 
tered nook, just below timber line. 
Should there be an unusually heavy fall 
of snow they will come right down to 





Mountain goat. 


tide water. In the early spring 


break up into smaller bands. 


they 
Later on 
the females isolate themselves for a few 
days and have their kids, one, sometimes 
two, in the latter part of May. 

They have an outer coat of hair about 
four inches long, very brittle (in the 
spring) and white in color; under this 
a thick coat of very fine white wool, and 
it was from this under coat of wool that 
the primitive natives made the famous 
Chilkat blankets, a remarkable produc- 
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tion when one considers the crude meth- 
ods employed. 

A yearling kid or a barren doe are the 
best for eating, the old billies having a 
strong pungent odor. They are all white 
in color, have about the same habits, feed 
the same, and should be hunted about the 
same as the Alaska mountain sheep. 

The best places to hunt mountain goats 
in southeastern Alaska is at the heads of 
Snettisham and Sundum bays, Taku In- 
let, Middle river, Berner’s Bay, on either 
side of Glacier Bay, and in the vicinity 





of White Pass near Skagway. Good com- 
petent guides can be secured at Juneau, 
for the first mentioned places, and a 
Skagway for the White Pass country, 
Yakutat for the Mount St. Ellas coun 
try, Katalla for the Bering Glacier and 
vicinity, and at Seward for the Knik 
and Matanuska hunting grounds. 

The natural enemies of the mountain 
goat are the bear, wolf, wolverine and 
eagles, which catch a kid occasionally. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


IN THE FOREST. 


By day I walk the woodland green, 
And come so close to God, 

His answering signals may be seen 
In each wild rose’s nod. 





CY WARMAN. 


























California Poppies 


Again our native poppies hold their dainty heads up high, 
And doff their tiny green caps to the Day King in the sky 


Their buds of beauteous yellow, at his bidding, they unfold, 
And lo! his mystic sunshine transforms ‘their bloom to gold. 


When he hides behind a cloud, or sinks down in the west, 
They draw their bright mantillas close and sweetly go to rest. 


After many days of homage paid to their exalted king, 


They drop their petals, one by one, and cease from blossoming. 


The long pods fill and burst; the seeds are snapped away 


To blossom in the foothills some distant summer day. 


And thus is far extended the domain of the flowers 
That spread their gold so freely in this fairy land of ours. 


They will blossom in your garden, but their gold will fade to cream 
And leave them pallid phantoms of a vanished golden dream. 


They will blossom in your garden, but the tender charm they wield 
Is never found about them beyond their native field. 
ELTHEA EMBODY. 




















The 








author (with rifle and bark call) and 





MOOSE HUNTING 

GEO. W. 
There were three of us, Andy, Tom. 
and myself. We had arranged to start 
on our outing at the opening of the sea 
son, October Ist; but were detained by 
the of 
have no place in any business or Chris 


machinations men who should 


tian community. So it was not until Sat 
urday, the 5th, that Andy and I hooked 
up old Jack in the light express, in which 
we had stowed our provisions, blankets, 
guns and ammunition, not forgetting my 
favorite birch bark eall. 

And away we went over the Harmony 
hills, up the Stewiacke Valley, across 
the talecose mountain range and the Mus- 
quodoboit Valley, and on a couple ot 











his big moose 

























IN NOVA SCOTIA 
STUART 


miles toward the coast. Then we turned 


Jack’s nose to the east on the Pleasant 
farther, 


we are at the last house on this road, 


Valley road. Four miles and 


Tom’s house. Tom is to be our com 
panion-guide for the next eight days. 
He iy a lumberman, farmer, and guide. 
He has a nice little nest-egg in the bank. 
and also has a wife and family to be 
proud of. 

We spent the Sabbath day with Tom 
and his family, only transgressing its 
sacredness by digging a few of his sweet 
new-land tubers to complete our sup 
By 6 the next morning, as the 


the 


plies. 


first glimmer of day appeared in 
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east dispersing the shades of ‘darkness, 
we were on the portage road with all our 
outfit snugly strapped on Tom’s wooden 
shod sled. The big bay, with a nonchal- 
ant air, strode cheerfully along over the 
bare ground with its projecting 
and rocks, and splashed 
gurgling streams. 


roots 
through the 

The morning was a glorious one. A 
little frost could be seen glimmering on 
the trees with the first rays of the rising 
sun. There was not a breath of air stir- 
‘*‘What a morning for ealling,’’ 
was several times remarked, as with elas- 
tic step we bounded along, already feel- 
ing the joys of freedom and the exhilar- 


ring. 


ating effects of our pure and uncon- 
tamirated surroundings. ‘‘Freedom,’’ 
did I say? Why use the word? Do we 
not live in a free country’? Yes, we are 
in a free country as far as its constitu- 
tion enjoins us. But have we not, the 
great majority of us, brought a bondage 
upon ourselves, an involuntary enslave- 
ment, by our habits of business, our hab- 
its of living, our desire for wealth, our 
desire to outshine and eclipse our neigh- 
bors? And thus we are getting away, 
ever getting farther away from nature 
and the joys of true and untrammeled 
freedom. 

Twenty years ago I was a very ill man. 
Business troubles and excessive mental 
strain had brought on a serious brain 
trouble. My home physicians despaired 
of my life. I looked for the best to be 
found in the medical world. After three 
months’ treatment by one of the world’s 
greatest specialists, this wonderful man 
told me I could return to my home, with 
this solemn warning 


car 


and injunction: 
rhousands of men die yearly with the 
same trouble from which you have been 
suffering—bassalar cerebrial hyperaemia 


—and from the same cause—the strenu- 









Let me now warn 
you that on the slightest symptoms of its 
return, you must let go of everything. 
You may think that the success of your 
financial future depends upon your stay- 
ing with the work in hand. I say, let go! 
And take your rod and gun and get 


business. 


osity of 


out to the bush, the woods, the streams 
and the fields. 
moth of business. 


Get away from the tur- 
Get close to nature 
and you may, and probably will, live to 
a good old age.’’ This was the advice 
and remedy prescribed for me by my dis- 
tinguished benefactor: and I have found 
it to be absolutely founded upon wisdom. 
But I did not intend this digression 
when I began this little narrative. We 
are still on the portage road, and have 
sat down for a few minutes by the side 
of a sparkling spring of crystal water. 
We are well back into the forest now. 
‘*Give us a eall, Governor,’’ said Tom. 
And I put the birch to my lips, more 
for a little practice than else. Hark! 
Yes, tis an answer, a mile or more away 
to the south, of a young 
bull. And a minute later the long plain- 
tive wail of the cow is heard. 


the answer 


She says, 
‘*No, no, you must not go.”’ 

We do 
We must not 
spoil our trip; and that’s but a young- 
ster anyway.”’ 
along. 


‘*Come, boys,’’ I said, ‘‘ come. 
not want a moose today. 


And we skipped merrily 


We arrived in good time at Tom’s 
eabin. Clean and comfortable it is, on 
the bank of the ‘‘ten mile’’ stream. 
While Andy and I unpacked the outfit 
and stored everything conveniently away 
in the cabin, Tom tied a line to a “‘ wat- 
tle’? and went down stream. In less than 
half an hour he returned with nine beau- 
tiful trout. They were soon ready for 
the pan, and cooked with corn-cob 
smoked bacon,—a la Learment style. 




















How delicious! What a dinner—this our 
first in this glorious outing! 

After our repast and rest, 
Tom’s good boy John with the bay re- 
turned to their home. We spent the af- 
ternoon putting everything in good or- 
der, fresh boughing the beds and doing 
other needful things. My! the smell of 
those newly gathered boughs! How life- 
giving the aromatic ozone we inhale as 
we clip them from the low fir trees, and 
carefully weave and lap them at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, top toward the 
head of the bunks. 


a good 


How I love to work on these outings! 
And how it imbues your guide with con- 
fidence, regard and admiration 
sees you work. I have no place for a 
lazy man or a selfish man in camp. Let 
each one vie with the other in pleas- 
antries, work and unselfishness. I know 
of no place where one can learn so much 
of the general character of another in a 
short time, as in camp life. 


as he 


The following day we explored the 
surrounding country to determine what 
the prospects were for game. We shot 
a few partridges and saw numerous 
signs of moose. A trip to Governor's 
lake was planned for the next day, and 
we were off early in the moruing. Two 
miles from camp we noticed the fresh 
tracks of three moose, crossing the port- 
age road. One of them must be a good- 
sized fellow. We concluded to follow 
them a short distance, and had not gone 
far when we heard the alarm note of a 
cow. They had swung around, as they 
always do when going to lie down, and 
had winded us. We ran for the sound, 
spreading out as we went, for we wanted 
a sight of them at least, if not a shot. 
They were fairly safe from us unless 
a good set of antlers showed up. 

In a minute | caught sight of a three- 
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year-old bull with a fairly good head. 
He was moving pretty fast from me, at 
an angle of twenty-five degrees. 


It was 
too tempting. I threw up the little rifle, 
fired, and he came to his knees. But he 
was no sooner down than he was up 
again. My rifle cracked again, and a 
tuft of hair flew from his side. Again 
he came to his knees, and was again up 
and off like the wind. As I caught the 
last glimpse of him I fired again, an! 
ran over to where he had disappeared, 
fully expecting to find him down. But 
he was not there. As I hesitatingly 
stood for a moment trying to determine 
which way to go, the cow, with the speea 
of a greyhound, glided by me so close 
that I could have touched her with my 
rifle. My cheek was fanned with the 
waves of the ruffled air, as she swiftly 
passed me by. 

The sound of my rifle brought my 
companions to my side. We took up the 
tracks of the bull, and for hours—until 
nightfall—followed them until they were 
hopelessly and comptetely lost in a dry 
We all felt badly, not so much 
for the loss of the bull, as to know that 


barren. 


an animal wounded and suffering must 
be left to languish and probably die. I 
felt, too, not a little chagrined and men- 
tally vowed that my comrades’ larger- 
bored guns wouid be used at the next op- 
portunity. 

Tom had a boat at the lake, and after 
a half hour’s row we landed on Fulsom’s 
Island, a beautiful spot, where was a 
nice three-compartment log cabin where 
we spent a comfortable night. How the 
great rock-maple logs burned in the big 
open fireplace! In the morning the re- 
maining glowing embers could not be 
excelled from broiling the plump and 
succulent partridges, captured the pre. 
vious day. 
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Before the dawn appeared, while the 


canopy Was still glittering in a galaxy of 


celestial bodies, we silently slipped 
away, in the little skiff, over the glassy 
water. After a half hour’s row we landea 
on the Bear Lake trail, and twenty min- 
utes later were on 


proverbial calling 


eround. It was still early morning. 
While listening intently for a few min- 
utes before calling, as is my wont, we 
filled our lungs to their fullest capacity 
with the electrifying ozone of the clear 
morning air. 

As the echo of my first call died, from 
to the east an answer 
W -a-u-g-h, W-a-u-g-h. (I have yet 
to see the combination of letters that will 
adequately convey to the mind the true 
sound of the ea'l of the female, or the 


answer of the male moose. ) 


far away came 


back. 


Again and again he answered. Yes, 
he’s coming, he’s coming! 
and Tom were placed to meet him. 

Ak, but what is that,—that 


wild, yet soft seductive sound ? 


low, long 

It is re- 
peated again and again. Yes, sie is with 
him. They draw nearer and nearer, how 
ever, until we can hear his antlers among 
the the their feet 
breaking the dry twigs beneath them. 
Now they halt. 


vle between 


limbs of and 


trees, 
And now ensues a strug 
the true 
With all the knowledge | possess 
of the ‘‘wild,’’ with all the alluring be- 
witechment and honeyed sounds of the 
But | 


more 


the deceiver and 
love. 


bark, | ply my deception. 
that is 


True love prevails, and between 


have 


met with her 


than my 
match. 
her soft impeachment of his seeming in- 
constaney, and her billing and cooing, 
she has led him eaptive, but silently, 
away. Oh, fickle man, here is a lesson 
And it the 
lordliest brute of the wilderness. 


We now return to Mr. Fulsom’s camp, 


for you! comes, too. from 


And Andy _ 


commenting freely, yet not regretfully 
on the morning’s experience. Governor’s 
Lake is a beautiful piece of water, with 
many islands and varied and delightful 
In May and June it affords 
splendid trout fishing. 


scenery. 


In the afternoon we returned to our 
headquarters, Tom’s cabin. The weather 
seemed threatening the following morn- 
ing. It was windy, too, so there was no 
ealling. We took a turn down the stream 
a few miles. By noon the wind had in- 
creased to a gale-—a “‘living gale.’’ Trees 
were uprooted and laid flat, while oth- 
ers were broken off at all lengths and 
At least 
twenty trees had blown across one-half 


hurled far from their trunks. 


mile of the portage road during our ab- 


five hours. The roar of the 
the 


creaking of thé trees caused us to keep 


sence of 


gale and swishing, crashing and 
a sharp look-out that we were not caught. 
And yet, gentle reader, you may think 
it strange, but such are the extraordin- 
ary effects of this kind of outdoor life, 
that one finds himself possessed of cour- 
You find that 


your nerves and your mentality, as well 


age that is surprising. 


as your muscles grow stronger every 


day. Wild as was this day, we enjoyed 
every. minute of it. I like an element of 
danger in the game, provided my own 
hand is at the helm. 

We were back to camp just as the rain 
began to fall in torrents; but we were 
dry, warm, comfortable, contented and 
happy. A good dinner, relished beyond 


anything that ever Delmonico served, 
and a good Havana after it, and we dis- 
cussed the morrow’s movements, but de- 
cided to await the weather of the morn- 
ing for definite plans. 

storm was followed by a deey calm. This 
storm was followed by a deep calm. This 


was Saturday, and on Monday we would 


























move out. Today we must eapture a 


moose, if possible. We determined to go 
up stream a mile to the foot of the little 
ten-mile lake, and left camp while, clear 
and bright, the stars were yet sparkling. 
The trail was not bad and we slipped 
We arrived at the 
lake as the first flush of the early dawn 
The 


dim in. its 


along comfortably. 


appeared. morning star began 


to grow scintillation in 
the heavens, as golden rays were flush- 
the What a 


The stillness is profound. Do 


ing the horizon in east. 
morning ! 
vou love the outdoor nature beauties of 
this earth, reader? Then you must see 
them in the early autumn morning. 
Everything seemed propitious for the 
We moved 
with cautious step, our voices low and 
soft, 
that there would be ‘‘something doing’’ 


game we were intent upon. 
There seemed to be a premonition 


that morning. 

We decided that Andy should take up 
a position by an old road at the foot of 
the lake, as the most likely place his 
‘*lordship’’ would eross in coming to the 
eall. 


call, two hundred yards to the southwest 


And | took up my position, to 


of this point, on a beautiful haraqwood 
hill. 


break. the impressive 


‘Tom was with me. I was loath to 


stillness, where 
there was seemingly not a living erea- 
ture. And, eager as I was to try im) 
skill, yet reluctantly I put the 
bark to my lips. As the long seductive 
‘*the eall of the wild’’ 


and echoed, and repeated, and the last 


magic 


wail echoed, 
lingering sounds died away im the far 
distant hills, in a minute we seemed to 
There life 
everywhere. From away over to the east 


be in another world. was 
toward the lake of Otter came the wila 
piereing ery of the loon. Ten feet away 
from me a squirrel sprang out on a pro 


jecting dead limb, and began to chatter 
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and seold. Twenty feet away a poren 
pine, out for his early morning meal oi 
fallen beechnuts, began to hump himself 
up a tall spruee that stood kithless like 
the 


trees of ever-changing foliage. At my 


and alone, among more beautiful 
feet a little brown mouse poked his head 
out from under a root, and with his black 
heady eyes looked up into my face won 
‘“whis 


deringly. And within earshot a 


key-jack,’’ the gossip-monger of life in 
the woods, started his tattle-ery of alarm. 
And now the first rays of the sun began 
to pierce through the spreading branches 
of the trees, transforming into diamonds 
the still clinging drops of rain, bringing 
out, too, the glorious autumn tints, and 
mirroring them in the placid waters otf 
the lake. As my 
feasted 


far beyond the power of my weak pen to 


eyes, my very soul, 


upon this beautiful  spectaele, 


deseribe, I beeame lost in wonder, ad 
miration and praise of a scene so chaste 
so beautifully enchanting. 

‘* Hark, sir,’’ said Tom, ‘‘did you hear 
that, away up north in the direction ol! 
the ‘Grassey ?’ ”’ 

One moment, and the transformation 
was complete from the sentimentalist to 


the nimrod. 


Yes, there it comes again, a little 
louder, but it is heavy and _ hoarse 
W-a-u-g-h, W-a-u-g-h. And then dies 


away, and is not heard again for some 
minutes. He is crossing some low grouna 
now. Again we hear him, louder and 
louder, as he rises upon some prominence 
He is still a mile or more away, yet his 


defiant roar echoes loudly. It is clearly 


a challenge and a warning as well, to al 
of his kind to make way, for the econ 
quero comes. 

Hle is coming on the eastern side of 
the lake, where some years since a fire 


had swept and killed the timber. Much 
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of it had since fallen among the now 
young and succulent growth. We were 
in the western side of the stream, that 
ran out of the Jake at the south end. As 
he came along, making rapid headway, 
when within a half mile of us his roars 
were grand, calculated to make the heart 
of the hunter bound and rebound. We 
could hear him now smashing the fallen 
and decaying timber. 

**Aha, Tom,’’ I said, ‘‘I have caught 
the ear of a ‘William’ or a ‘ Roosevelt’ 
this morning!’’ 

‘*Well, sir,’’ Tom, ‘“‘if ’tis the 
latter, he has the ‘big stick’ with him for 
sure.”’ 


said 


He was 
silent for a few minutes, evidently lis. 
tening for the lure. Once more I raised 
the cruel bark and the loud W-a-u-g-h 
came quickly in response. 


The sounds had now ceased. 


On, on he 
He must be near the old logging 
road now, and he is sure to take to it 
and come directly toward Andy, we rea- 
soned. His roars now and the smashing 
of timber might have had the same ef- 
feet to some as the redskins’ war ery to 
the defenseless settler. But I feared not 
for Andy’s nerve; I had seen it tested 
before. 


came. 


But, contrary to our expectations, he 
crossed the road beyond sight and reach. 
and went smashing down on the opposite 
side of the stream about four hundred 
yards distant from Tom and me. He 
went some distance past us when he 
paused again and was silent. Again he 
was listening, and again I tried my skill 
with the birch. And the response came 
quickly, with a roar and a crash. I saw 
that he would cross the stream below us. 

**Run, Tom,’’ I said, ‘‘down to the 
river with that big double gun of yours; 
and when he mounts the bank on this 
side you will have a broad side of him. 


You are a good shot, make sure of him.’’ 

My suggestion was at once acted upon. 
A minute later and I saw the great, no- 
ble, crowned head ascend the bank, in 
the clear open hardwood. Momentarily 
I expected to hear the big gun roar out 
its death knell. But something had gone 
wrong, and on came the monarch wita 
his long elastic stride and those towering 
antlers. I could see him now plainly— 
his every movement. What a magnifi- 
cent sight as he came straight toward me, 
with glistening eyes, expanded nostrils 
and steaming breath. Once more he 
stopped, tossed his proud head, and lis- 
tened. But for a moment only, when he 
pressed forward again. 


He was now within fifty yards of me, 
and I realized that after all my efforts 
to the contrary, it had fallen to me to try 
conclusions with this monster, and with 
a little carbine in which I had lost faith. 

‘*But, my noble friend,’’ I solilo- 
quized, ‘‘if it must be so, it will be a 
duel to the finish, as you are clearly no 
coward. And let it be at close quarters. 
True, we are not very evenly matched, 
much like David and Goliath of old. It 
is my skill now against your herculean 
power and valor.’’ 

He was now within thirty short steps 
of me, when his keen olfactory organ 
eaught the—to him—malodorous odor 
of our tracks made more than on hour 
before. His nose went quickly to the 
ground. With his head and neck turned 
at a slight angle from me, I saw my 
chance, and quickly raised the little rifle, 
took deliberate aim at the neck close to 
the head, and pressed the trigger. His 
great body went down with a thud, and 
the proud head was never lifted again. 

I was beside him in a trice. He was 
dead. There was only a slight muscular 
tremor left; death had been instantane- 














ous. The little bullet had penetrated the 
‘foecipito atloid.’’ 

As I stood for a moment, before my 
companions appeared on the scene, view- 
ing this magnificent animal that but a 
moment before, in all his Samsonian 
strength, magnificent grandeur, and no- 
ble mane, might well have been called 
the king of his kind, the noblest mon- 
arch of the wilds, now an inanimate 
mass, I must confess remorse for a mo- 
ment overcame me. I felt that I had 
done an ignoble deed. But alas, fickle 
man, thy repentance is short! The ex- 
ultant shouts of my comrades soon 
brought back all the savage in my na- 
ture, and the remembrance of the order 
of Isaac to Esau, and that mighty begat 
of Cush, quickly dispelled the pangs of 
self-condemnation. 

** Andy,’’ I remarked, ‘‘I need not tell 
you how much I regret that you did not 
have a part, at least, in this grand sight 
and ecapture.’’ 

**My good fellow,’’ said he, ‘‘to hear 
him answering, and coming to your eal! 


? 
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was grand enough for me. 
to be the proudest man in Nova Scotia.’ 
We estimated his weight at twelve 


You ought 


b J 


hundred pounds. We measured his 
length from nose to hind foot, thirteen 
feet, four inches. The antlers are sin- 
gularly handsome. They do not stand 
out in lateral prominence like the wings 
of a spread eagle, but curve gracefully 
upward. Yet there is a spread of fifty- 
two inches, and they have twenty-seven 
points. We dressed him as carefully as 
a butcher would a fat beef, and hung the 
quarters in the shade of the trees to cool. 
Monday morning two teams came and 
hauled him out to Tom’s, and Tuesday 
we came home. On Wednesday seventy 
families, with our compliments, relished 
a piece of meat not excelled by any other. 
domestic or wild, for tenderness and 
flavor. 

This simple story of our hunting trip 
has been extended much beyond the limit 
intended when it was begun. Yet I have 
omitted many incidents that might be 
told and read with interest and profit. 





Moose head owned by D. T. 


points, 23. 
May, 1907. 








Chessrown and killed by him on Lake Bis- 
cotasing, Highlands of Ontario, Oct. 17, 1906. 


Spread, 52 in.; number of 


t was the prize winner in the Pittsburg Sportsmen’s show, 
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Columbia river salmon leaping the falls at 


Cazadero 





Oregon 


AN OREGON OUTING 


HENRY A. 


On the 4th of July, 1907, early morn- 
ing signs gave promise of a fine day for 
a country trip, so we left our Portland 
Rose City home at 7 a. m. The street car 
took us to the starting point of an inter- 
urban car line. At 7:30 we started on 
a thirty-five mile ride through this bean- 
tiful Oregon country. 

Our party consisted of three women 
and the writer, who acted as guide and 
operator of the picture machine; all in 
high spirits, with the excitement attend- 
ing a most perfect summer morning. The 
trip was new to us all, and how well we 
that ride 


scenes, villages new, past hills and for- 


enjoyed through country 


FRENCH 


ests clothed in rich verdure, just washe 
and stimulated by a good rain. 

There was no dust or mud to troubl 
us, and an over-supply of the purest and 
freshest air on earth, all seemed ordere:' 
for the occasion. We arrived almost too 


soon at Estaeada. Then we changed 


ears and had another short ride along 


the Clackamas River to Cazadero, th 
end of the line. Here we learned that 
about one mile farther up stream was a 
large and high dam, an interesting sight. 
This dam had been recently built to re- 
tain a portion of the river’s water, to 


produce electricity with which to light 


and drive the street ears of Portland. 
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We walked along the construction 
road to this place, where we found a 
scene of great beauty. The pure moun- 
tain water was flowing over the dam, 
sparkling and misty, covered with foam. 
From the boiling water at the bottom of 
the dam a new and strange sight ap- 
peared to us. Large fish leaped out of 
the rushing, roaring water, in a fruit- 














Another view of leaping salmon. 


less attempt to jump over the dam to 
the upper river, for a spawning place. 

Here was a chance for me to test my 
skill with the picture machine. I must 
make a photograph and catch one of 
those large handsome fish in the air. 
This was an opportunity worthy of my 
best effort. 

We crossed over the dam on a swing- 
ing, trembling, light, wire-suspended 
foot-bridge, and clambered down the 
steep bank to a point just below the dam. 
Here was a wild and interesting scene. 
The fish, many large, fine ones, plainly 
seen through the clear water a short dis- 
tance below, were Columbia River chi- 
nook salmon, that had made the trip 
from the Pacifie Ocean via Columbia, 
Willamette and Clackamas rivers, one 
hundred and forty miles, this summer. 
The roar of the falling water made con- 


versation impossible. We were awe- 
struck with the grandeur and novelty of 
the scene, and it was with intense in- 
terest we watched for those salmon to 
leap, five, six or seven feet from the surg- 
ing water and strike the falling stream 
head first, with a splash that could be 
distinetly heard. Occasionally two or 
three could thus be seen at the same 
time. 

I sat up and adjusted the camera. 
"Twas a difficult matter to get a position 
near enough on account of the spray 
that seemed like a fine, heavy shower in 
the sunshine, drifted back and forth by 
the wind. How was I to press the bulb 
at the proper instant to catch one of 
these fish in the air? In making a pho- 
tograph of a fast moving train, one can 
see it coming and ’tis easy to catch it 
when it reaches a certain point; but 
those fish gave no notice when they 
would spring like a flash from the foam- 
ing water and pass as quickly from view 
in the falling torrent. I stood by the 
camera shielding the lens from the spray. 
and saw several appear; then came a 
large one with handsome form. I caught 
him nicely. Two others I tried to catch, 
but they were too quick for me. I only 
caught their tails as they passed into the 
falling water. 

Reluctantly we left the enchanting 
scene, climbed back, crossed again th? 
trembling, swinging, foot-bridge, and 
soon arrived at Cazadero. Here we held 
a conference and decided to walk to Es- 
tacada, a distance of two miles, by the 
river bank. 

Along this route the river runs 
through a deep ecafion, and it is only oc- 
easionally, with hard work and some 
danger, that a person can get down to 
the water. Ever changing are the 
waters of the swift running river viewed 
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from the high banks, mostly in this lo- 
eality composed of bold and picturesque 
rocks. 

A short distance farther on we came 
to quantities of wild running blackber- 
ries that made fine eating. We ate a!l 
we could, and what a laugh we had about 
each other’s looks with hands and lips 
so stained. 

Resuming our walk, we soon came to 
a large tract of wild black raspberries. 
acres of rank bushes, many of them tall- 
er than our heads, loaded down with 
large, luscious, ripe fruit. Here was an- 
other joyous chance to indulge our appe- 
tites, and we did our best to eat them 
all. 

We started on again, and having been 
absorbed with the changing scenes, the 
noon hour had long since passed unno- 
ticed, with our lunch untouched. The 
carrier of the lunch suggested that 
we eat it and so divide up the 
weight. We chose a spot on a high mass 
of rocks overhanging the river, and there 
in the sunshine, with the music of run- 
ning water about us, we spread out the 
boiled eggs, sandwiches, pickles, pastry, 
rare and sweet; peaches, cherries and 
cookies—a feast fit for a king. Yet we 
were not ravenously hungry, but by hard 
work managed to eat a part of it. 

From this point I made two pictures, 
one looking up, the other down stream 


Continuing our walk and enjoying 
every moment, we reached Estacada in 
time to visit the pavilion high above the 
river on the bank. Music and dancing 
were here, and many people were scat- 
tered out among Nature’s wonder spots, 
under the fir trees fanned by gentle 
breezes, fragrant with the smell of the 
forest. Some venturesome had 
passed down the zig-zag foot path and 
were wading with bare feet in the cool 
river water. Others chose the west side 
of a sloping ledge and took a sun bath. 
All seemed content and happy. 

Train time came and with it a genera! 
scramble for seats. There were enough 
people to load a number of such trains, 
yet our party succeeded in getting 
aboard, were separated and some were 
forced to stand. 

Oh, for a thousand tongues to describ 
the country beauty of the home ride, 
from near sundown till late twilight. 
The setting sun tinged the western sky 
in front of us with colors indescribable. 
and east a soft, mellow, crimson glow on 
passing scenes. A truly fitting tableau 
of splendor! 


ones 


We rapidly neared the end of our trip 
and reached the ‘‘Rose City’’ with its 
brilliantly lighted streets, throngs oi 
celebrators, and the usual Fourth of July 
noises. Thus ended one of the pleasant 


est days of our lives. 


Silence 


O’er wind swept, yellow wastes, silent and vast, and desolate 


Gleams from the west, long slanting shafts of amber sunset light. 
Across the sands, the far-off hills are lost in azure mist— 
In lonely silence softly falls the purpling desert night. 


JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY, 





MUSCALLONGE FISHING IN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


South of Lake Erie, by the edge of th 
historic town of Waterford, Pennsy.- 
vania, lies Lake Le Boeuf. It was on 
the bank of the inlet to this lake that the 

















Muskallonge caught ir Lake Le 
Boeuf The largest weighed 44 Ib 
2 OZ 


French built Fort Le Boeuf, from which 
the lake received its name. ‘To this fort, 
George Washington made his journey ir 
1753 to warn off the Frenen, whom the 


Knglish considered intruders. 


This lake, with its beautiful little isl 
and, is no longer visited by the French 
and Indians, but is now famous for th+ 
muskallonge that are caught in its spark- 
ling waters. Anxiously the sportsmen 
wait for the opening of the season. Then 
there is fishing both day and night for 
about a week. The muskallonge is a 
game fish and is caught either by cast- 
ing a large minnow from a boat or troll- 
ing the bait behind. 

When one of these game feilows takes 
the bait he often jumps full length out 
of the water. He goes a short distance 
and stops for his little meal. Sometimes 
half an hour will pass before he starts 
again. At this moment the line should 
be tightened in order to hook the vietini. 
The fish now makes for deep water and 
the fun begins. From one to three hours 
will be spent in landing a large 
‘‘musky.’’ An inexperienced man woul i 
likely have a hard time trying to land a 
large one while alone. But sportsmen are 
always willing to help one another on 
such occasions ; and it is seldom that one 
is out on this lake alone. 

Men come from distant cities to camp 
on the shores of this lake and fish for 
the ‘‘muskies,’’ and a large number ar? 
caught every season. Old fishermen tei! 
us that there are but few places where 
such large fish are caught with a rod 
and line. There is no doubt that Lake 
Le Boeuf affords the best fishing of any 
lake in Pennsylvania of the same size. 


A. J. VAN SISE. 


LITTLE STRIPS OF BACON. 


Little strips of bacon, 
Sizzling strips that sing, 

Make a hungry camper 
Rich as any 
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PELTON. 
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“RAM-BLES AND RAM-RODS" 


CHARLES HANSEN 


What men in these fast-fading hunt- 
ing days, who can muster the least drop 
of sportsmen’s blood, does not go out af- 
ter game of some kind? In most states 
the season still lasts from early fall to 
early spring, and the true sportsman 
takes in as near every day of it as his 
business and his wife will permit. 

It doesn’t matter how cold or how raw 
the day, nor how cloudy, the right man 
will find some feature of the weather 
that in his mind will work to his advan 
tage, i. e., help him slaughter more water 
fowl, or other big game. 

It does not matter that he may sit in 
a ‘‘blind’’ from early morning until 
dark and never get a shot, with nothing 
te eat but a dry sandwich that has been 
squeezed to pulp, because he forgot that 
it was in his hip-poeket when he assumed 
his squatting position, like the American 
Indian. Neither does it matter that he 
may gather up a cold that will last him 
for a month, because the wind blowing 
over the cold lake or marsh penetrates 
through his corduroy coat, his flannel 
shirt, his underwear, and, finally through 
his skin and ribs, to where he lives. Not 
a bit does all this matter. He will go 
out again next day, just the same, if he 
cun spare the time—and succeed in dodg- 
ing his wife. 

And why all this hardship, for the 
sike of possibly bringing to earth two 
or three beautifully feathered creatures 
that give but little gastronomic pleas 
ure, and that never gave him the least of- 
fense ; in fact, that he never until a few 
seconds before he points his blunderbuss 
at them and lets go the h—1 inside? 

What is this sportsman’s blood, any 
way’? Even the finest devotee of the 


sport can seldom tell that himself. Al! 
he knows about it is that he has gone out 
so often in response to an inner calling, 
and that he shall hear that call again, 
and heed it. as often as shooting season 
comes around and he is still living. 

You and I understand a little of this 
and let us tell him where we got it, and 
most likely he also, and why he will con 
tinue to look forward to the opening of 
bird season, and the other seasons that 
follow in quick suecession. It began 
working upon him when he was about as 
tall as a young jack rabbit, and he keeps 
it up always, because he has an inward 
feeling that some time he may find the 
same old charm in the game. Always h 
hopes that the old mystic spell may en 
velop him at the next outing that onc 
did hold him, although he cannot quit 
place it, nor fathom its subtle eall. 

All this lack of perfect harmony with 
the woods and nature generally is be 
eause of the demands of the times—his 
own demands—have destroyed for him 
the real pleasure of the forest and field 
All about him is too modern; too deadly 
and looks so much like modern warfare 
and seientifie killing. Where is th 
siokeless, noiseless powder ; the hammer 
less gun, the automatie shell ejector, the 
long waders, reaching nearly to his chin 
the shooting cap, just so; the regulation 
coat, correct trousers, and even the 
leather-covered flask ? 

These were not the tools he used when 
first he learned to hunt ducks, part 
ridges and rabbits, back home, when in 
the fall he seoured the woodlands and 
the marshes, and grew strong and good 


and kind, and learned to love and re 


vere Nature. 
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Come to think of it, he has never had 
quite such sport either since then, as 
when he first commenced to carry a gun, 
more noisy than deadly. 

Does he remember how glorious things 
looked when John, the neighbor’s hired 
man, permitted him to go along behind 
when he went gunning for anything 
that might turn up? And how proud he 
was when they had nearly reached home 
and John allowed him to carry the old 
musket? Didn’t he think that was a 
dandy gun? And it was. It was just 
fairly hungry for big loads of black 
powder, and when it went off it could 
be heard easily for a mile, and it brought 
down some game—oceasionally—because 
John could shoot. But today John would 
be ealled a ‘‘pot’’ hunter, although he 
killed no more game than the family 
could use. 

But about those days. 

You no doubt ean remember the Hubbs 
family that lived just up the road from 
you; the family with the many big boys. 
Some of them were little also—about 
your own age. Every one of them had a 
gun, and always plenty of ammunition. 
They didn’t have a great many clothes, 
but then, in their circumstances, who 
ean have both guns and clothes, and 
what does a few rags more or less mat- 
ter to a boy if he can have a gun, in a 
country where there is plenty of small 
game? I tell you the Hubbs boys’ father 
had the right idea. How gladly you 
would have traded off your best Sunday 
suit for the poorest gun in the Hubbs 
collection. 


But occasionally you were invited to 
go along with the younger Hubbs, and 
when upon rare occasions they killed 
game, such as a porcupine or a polecat, 
they generously allowed you to carry the 
“atch, and you were all swelled up about 


it. Those were happy days. But there 
were still better ones coming. 

There was that day when Carlo al- 
lowed you to fire his big musket. He 
didn’t tell you beforehand that it had 
been loaded for six weeks. How you 
fretted for the next two weeks. Would 
that swelling on your cheek never go 
down? You were so afraid that your 
father should learn that you had not re- 
ceived it by falling off the rail fence 
when you were sent after the cows. But 
he never did discover, and your success 
this time made you all the bolder. 

Then you remember also that other 
time when Pete induced you to run away 
and go hunting with him, upon promise 
to let you have a try all by yourself at 
the second piece of game you saw. He 
didn’t keep his promise until you were 
nearly home and he let you shoot at the 
little chickie bird, because he didn’t want 
you to be shooting game birds out of 
season. That shot cost you your jack- 
knife that your Aunt Emily had given 
you, and that Pete had always wanted. 
But the experience was cheap at half the 
price. 

But about the chickie bird. You knew 
that you nearly hit him, if not quite, 
but the smoke was in the way so that 
you couldn’t see him, or you would have 
turned the gun after him and tried to 
take aim on him again. 

Right there you started the desire 
for smokeless powder. And what an 
awful bang that old musket did make. 
That, you resolved, must also be done 
away with—some day. It has been done, 
and still you are not better satisfied. 

This secret hunting with the little 
Hubbs continues for a whole year, or 
possibly longer, until your father one 
day startles you with a brand new old 
musket that is to be your very ownest. 
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But what a careless father—he forgot 
to bring any ammunition. But you are 
resourceful. You borrow. from Pete 
upon promise of double as much back 
when you get some. 

So a hunting party is arranged that 
afternoon between you and Pete. 

Now then begins the real development 
of your*8porting blood. You are no 
longer obliged to play hunting dog for 
Pete and Carlo and the other small 
Hubbs, when your nature feels the call 
of the wild. Instead you strike out 
boldly for yourself in the big five-acre 
piece of woods back of the house. 

The first day you bag a big live chip- 
munk, and the next you fill the skin of 
one of your neighbor’s cows with bird- 
shot. They never learned who did it, 
and you never would-have known that it 
happened, had it not been for the bellow 
she made when you shot at that wood- 
pecker on the fence. 

The season draws to a close and you 
have really killed a couple of rabbits— 
that you caught sitting stiil—and you 
have even ventured up the creek a cou- 
ple of miles, all by yourself. You saw 
a few ducks, and twice the forest trem- 
bled as you discharged your four-finger 
loads at flying water fowl. 

To you, four fingers were four fin- 
gers, and the size did not matter much. 
Perhaps that was why you never got 
anything but a few feathers that season. 
although you had several good shots. 

But you had glorious sport all the time. 
You did not look a bit like an up-to-date 
sportsman. Your short blue overalls 
would have frightened any modern duck, 
ard your old fur cap with the ‘‘earlaps’’ 
twisted around so that one dangled 
straight down the back of your neck 
and the other interfered with your eye- 
sight, would have made a bear climb a 
tree today, but you had more fun than 
any sportsman has had since then. 

He would have laughed at your gun. 


* 


It was a long, single-barreled affair, 
about two feet taller than you were when 
it stood up, and you had to lay it pretty 
well down to load it. A long iron ram- 
rod was used, both in driving home the 
load and also to pull it out again, when 
by accident you poured the shot in be- 
fore the powder. It had a corkscrew on 
the small end for this very purpose. 
But as time went on and you could be- 
gin to ‘‘hit’’ things a-run and a-fly, and 
you began to grow older and bigger, you 
also developed modern notions in your 
hunting outfit. You had to have a 
‘*britch’’ loader gun, and you bought 
your shells already loaded. You also 
began to require special apparel, because 
your every day togs frightened the 


‘game. You also began to scorn a rabbit, 


even though he arranged himself broad- 
side to you and wiggled his ears tempt- 
ingly, and you would not take a shot at 
him until he started on a junnp. Then 
likely as not you would shoot about four 
feet behind him. But you had the satis- 
faction of following sportsmen’s rules, 
of how not to get a bag of game, 

In proportion as your ideas grew mod- 
ern, your pleasure in hunting also di- 
minished, and you finally quit hunting 
altogether and went to courting girls. 
The novelty of this also wearing off, you 
married what you considered the best 
one of the lot. 


In the meantime your sportsman’s 
blood has not been idle, and your sports- 
manship notions have been developing. 
So when you again break into the game, 
expecting to find some of the old pleas- 
ure and recreation of your first three or 
four years with the gun, you run into 
all the thrills that an enterprising sport- 
ing goods house has been able to devise 
during the years that you were laying 
off. So you go the whole hog and begin 
a fall campaign against the ducks. But 
now, honestly, are you having so very 
much fun? 
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A WEEK OF BASS FISHING 


FRANK E. DE YOE 


It was an ideal time to camp, during 
one of those hot weeks in August, when 
you long for a cool, shady place—not at 
a popular summer resort, with its hurly- 
burly and excitement, but on the shores 
of some quiet inland wooded lake, where 
you can eat and sleep, read and rest and 
bathe and fish. I saved the best unti! 
the last, for what would camping amount 
to without fishing! Many a morning 
during the week did I shorten the hours 
of sleep and go without my breakfast 
that I might try my luck with the bass, 
hoping I would hit upon their morning 
to bite. Bass are very notional; one 
must go after them at the right time, or 
he will come home empty handed. 

There is, however, a fascination about 
the sport, a mysterious something that 
keeps one casting for hours at a time 
without a strike. It is that same some- 
thing that holds the gambler to the table, 
hoping that the next game will be his, or 
that keeps the prospector wandering 
over the mountains, in the anticipation 
that the next day may bring him wealth. 
So with bass fishing; it is the hope that 
the next cast may bring a strike that 
holds one to the task. If you cannot get 
under the spell of that fascination you 
cannot catch bass. You must hold your- 
self intently to your job, too, for many 
and many a day’s fishing has ended 
with only a memory of ‘‘the big one that 
got away’’ because you were not ready to 
land him when he was ready to bite. 

The moment a bass strikes is an in- 
tense one for the fisherman. He is 
never yours until you have him landed. 
This last fact was brought home to me 


(5) 


quite vividly a short time before on this 
same shore where we were now camping. 
I was casting from shore and was get- 
ting strikes enough to make it fascinat- 
ing. I had landed four nice ones, but 
had, as usual, lost the big one. This one 
had -followed the bait (a wooden min- 
now) until within about five yards from 
shore, when he struck, and I saw when 
he went into the air that he was caught 
from below. There then ensued a short 
but fierce fight. He was so near shore 
that he seemed to realize that he must 
work quickly if at all. He went into the 
air a half dozen times in the next four 


yards, and when about a yard from 


shore, my line slackened for an instant 
and he was gone. When I reeled in I[ 
found he had broken two hooks and bent 
another straight. It brought to my mind 
the words of Grover Cleveland, ‘‘It is 
the big ones that can get away.’’ 

But to return to our camp. The first 
day I had met with little success, but on 
the afternon of the second I caught my 
big bass. I had started out about two 
o’clock in the afternon. The sky was 
clear and there was a strong northwest 
wind blowing. I was walking along the 
shore, which was fine for casting—with 
a nice sandy bottom that dropped off 
gradually into deep water, and free from 
lilies or grass. I had gone but a short 
distance along the shore when I came to 
a sharp point that ran well out into the 
water. Just before I reached the end of 
the point, as if to make the surprise in 
store for me the greater, I felt a tremor 
of the line, and reeling in found a sun 
fish about four inches long on my hook. 
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At the extreme end of the point, by cast- 
ing southeast, I could get the full bene- 
fit of the wind and was throwing my 
red minnow over one-hundred feet. I 














A big black bass and his captor. 


had been easting from this place but a 
short time when suddenly, just as I was 
starting to reel in, I felt a tug on the 
line that a fisherman knows so well 
means business. I started to reel faster, 
when the reel stopped and for a moment 
I thought I had caught a snag, but the 
next instant came that tingle over the 
line that told of game at the end. I be- 
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gan reeling again, but often the reel 
would be going the wrong way. I was 
now getting excited, for I realized I had 
a big one on my line. I had him about 
half in, when fearing to trust the reel 
any longer I did a most unsportsman-like 
thing—I reached out to the end of my 
steel rod, took hold of my line and began 
drawing him in hand over hand. He 
was now getting in shallow water and 
I could see him, with his broad back out 
of water and his mouth open. If I had 
iost him at this point I probably would 
have told my friends of having seen a 
sea monster. 

Just then he made a lunge to break 
water and shake the hook, but I was 
pulling too fast for him and he godt only 
part way out. He tried to do this again 
and again. I could not realize that it 
was really a bass I had caught. He 
seemed too large. He was now coming 
in with head out, but I did not stop pull- 
ing until I had him nearly a rod from 
shore. Then, with staring eyes, I gazed 
at my catch, a beautiful black bass, the 
largest one I had ever seen. 

As I looked at him I could not help ad- 
miring him for the fight he had put up. 
1 thought to myself, ‘‘You grand old 
monarch, you have fought your last bat- 
tle. No more will fisherman go home 
and tell of the big one that got awav 
when you happened to strike their line. 
This old lake has lost its king.’’ That 
he was a monarch I knew, for I had 
helped land a six and three-quarter- 
pound bass and had myself caught two 
weighing over five pounds. 

While I was in this reverie my broth- 
er-in-law came up in a boat. I wish J 
could give all of his exclamations, but I 
remember only one. ‘‘Gee! that isn’t a 
bass, that’s a bull calf!’’ The hooks were 
still in his mouth, nor did I take them 























out until we reached camp—and as a 
further precaution I had my hand in his 
gills all the way over. 

After receiving the congratulations of 
the camp I decided to take my prize tu 
the village to show him to my friends 
and get his exact weight. I wrapped 
him in a wet cloth, so he would shrink 
as little as possible and started. Just 
after leaving the lake I came upon some 
boys having an exciting game of ball and 
remember how quickly they stopped 
when I took off the wrappings and 
showed them my eatch. On reaching the 
village I went into the local market to 
have the fish weighed. He tipped the 
scales at exactly eight pounds and meas- 
ured twenty-four and a fourth inches in 
length and seven and a half inches in 
depth. I knew then that I had one of 
the largest bass ever caught in that re- 
gion—a statement that has since been 
verified by some of the oldest fishermen 
of the place. One old fisherman came 
to me and said: ‘‘Let me see your bass? 
I speared one in an early day that 
weighed seven and one-half pounds and 
I should like to see a larger one.’’ 

The fish soon gathered a crowd, for all 
the anglers of the town wanted to see the 
big bass and know how he was caught. 
Several came to tell me what to do with 
him. They told of some sporting firms 
that were offering big prizes for the 
largest bass of the season. One suggested 
that I send the fish to the state fish 
hatchery and get the big reward they 
had offered for an eight-pound bass. I 
was in such a state of mind, naturally, 
that none of their extravagant sugges- 
tions seemed unreasonable or absurd, so 
I wrote the state fish commissioner and 
received the following in reply, which I 
cherish as a prize in itself: 

L————, Mich, Aug, 22, '07. 
F, E, D—: 

Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter 
of August 20th saying you were informed 
that a reward is given by the state for the 
catching of an eight-pound bass. Some one 
has evidently been “joshing”’ you. I should 
think the mere fact of getting an eight- 
pound bass would be sufficient reward for 
any man. Only about one man in each gen- 


eration has the luck to do that, but going 
with the good luck is the misfortune of hav- 
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ing everyone to whom he tells it for ever 
after doubt his word for everything he says. 
Very truly, 





State Game Warden. 

Burt I was anxious for ‘‘more worlds 
to conquer,’’ and returned to the lake. 
I had no more luck until the last even- 
ing I was there. I had fished most of 
the afternoon without success. I had been 
fishing from a boat and, two hours be- 
fore sundown, had landed to rest. I was 
sitting on the bank watching the lake; 
all at once it became calm and I saw min. 
nows Jumping up all along the shore. It 
struck me that there were bass below. 
Taking my long rod and line, with half 
a dozen frogs, I started for the lake. In 
less than five minutes I had landed as 
pretty a two-pound bass as one woul i 
wish to see. 

I was wading about three yards from 
shore and was throwing my bait several 
yards farther. Suddenly I heard a 
splash near shore and turning saw a big 
bass trying to catch a minnow. The min- 
now, to get out of the way, swam toward 
shore and slid up on the sand about four 
inches from the water. Just then the 
bass saw me and turned. The minnow 
made two or three flops and landed 
back in the lake as pretty as you please. 
I do not tell this to gain notoriety as a 
‘‘nature fakir.’’ It was all done so 
quickly and neatly that it seemed like a 
definite plan of the minnow and that he 
had often done it before. 

But fishing was getting exciting and 
I soon landed another fine bass and then 
another. At the end of an hour my 
frogs gave out, but I had succeeded in 
eatching five beauties; the memory otf 
that bass dinner the next day is still 
fresh in my mind. 

You may talk of the brook trout of 
Michigan or the mountain trout of Col- 
orado. I have caught good ones of botii 
kinds and have seen big ones landed. [| 
have eaten them, fried in butter, under 
the supervision of one of the best cooks 
in the West, but for game fish, for a day 
of genuine sport and for exquisite eat- 
ing, give me the black bass every time. 














The Western Ground-Squirrel 


I wish to describe an animal (photographs of which I submit herewith), that many 
of your Western readers are quite familiar with, but which has probably very seldom come 
to the notice of the great army of American sportsmen and outers. It is what we, in Wy- 
oming, call the Western ground squirrel, or chisler. It is also sometimes called picket-pin 
squirrel, on account of its standing up so straight and still. It is gray in color, about the 
size of a common rat, and burrows in the ground, where it stays from about August Ist, 
until April Ist. It puts up no feed for its long stay under ground, and the young, that hiber- 
nate before fully grown, come out in the spring same size as when they went in. The young 
(about four or five at a litter), are born about June ist, and in a month are rustling for 
themselves. Their principal enemies are hawks, badgers and coyotes, which kill thousands; 
yet despite this they get to be very numerous and are very destructive to grain and gardens. 
The best mode of extermination is to mix strychnine with flour, stir in a little water, let 
stand a few days, then put a small quantity of this preparation down each hole where they 
will find it. I was told the legislature of Montana once put a small bounty on each ground 
squirrel killed, and in a short time there was. hurry call for the legislature to convene in 
extraordinary session to repeal the squirrel bounty law in order to keep it from bankrupt- 
ing the state. S. N. LEEK. 
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The camp in the shadow of the pines. 





A DEER HUNT IN MINNESOTA 


WM. E. 


Nowhere in the United States is there 
better moose hunting than in the north- 
ern part of the state of Minnesota. The 
heavy timber and the vast stretches of 
swampy country, where the moss grows 
luxuriantly and where thousands of tiny 
springs bubble up out of the cool earth 
and form little creeks that flow into the 
hundreds of lakes or larger rivers, make 
ideal feeding grounds for the wily mon- 
arch of antlered game. 

During the hot summer evenings, when 
the mosquitoes drive the moose and deer 
into the rivers and lakes, a canoe trip on 
one of the main rivers in this section is 
an event that would stir the blood of 
even the most calloused old hunter. For 
the lordly stags and timid does, the pon- 
derous bull moose and the ungainly cows 
can be seen by the dozen in the water, 
seeking refuge from the millions of mos- 
quitoes. 

It not infrequently happens that a set- 


MAIDEN 


tler who lives in a remote region and 
whose only means of communication 
with the settlements is by boat «down 
some little stream, finds that stream 
blocked in the evening by a ponderous 
bull moose, whose enormous bulk would 
extend almost from bank to bank. Then 
the settler is up against it. He is not al- 
lowed to kill the moose and it is too dan- 
gerous to try to pass him, as one blow 
from his powerful front foot would send 
the settler’s boat to the bottom and 
leave him at the merey of the sharp 
hoofs of the angry bull. Therefore the 
settler is compelled to wait until his 
moosey majesty sees fit to vacate the 
ereek or else he removes the obstruction 
with a bullet. This is, of course, con- 
trary to the law of the land, but it is a 
strictly statutory course in the code of 
necessity. 

These conditions prevail only in the 
summer time, when the mosquitoes com- 
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pel the big game to take to the water for 
protection. Then the moose, especially, 
are so tame or fearless that they will 
allow a person in a boat to approach very 
close to them before they will take to the 
woods, if, indeed, they run at all. 

But in the fall it is vastly different. 
Then the erisp, frosty air makes the big 
game wild and wary. Sound travels fast 
and far then and the hunter who would 
bring down a moose or deer must be 
cautious and experienced, or else do what 
so many green hunters do—camp on a 
runway until a deer comes along to be 
slaughtered. 


pounds and the other 235 pounds, 
dressed. The larger buck had absolutely 
perfect antlers, five points each, with a 
wide spread and a beautiful sweep. The 
antlers of the smaller buck were very 
wide and thick at the base, being more 
like those of a caribou than a deer, 
although of the basket formation. He 
was a fourteen-point buck. So, although 
we only obtained two deer, they were 
rather exceptional ones. 

Luck was against us all around in the 
hunting game on this trip. The water 
in the big Fork was too high for the 
team to ford it with our outfit and take 
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3ringing deer No. 2 into camp. 


Last November six of us, five from St. 
Paul and one from Minneapolis, went 
up on the Big Fork river in Itasea 
county in Northern Minnesota and put 
in a week hunting big game. That length 
of time was, of course, too short in which 
to make a big killing unless we had phe- 
nomenal luck—which we did not have. 

There was no snow at all until the day 
before we were compelled to return 
home. As it was, however, we managed 
to get two fine bucks, one weighing 275 
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us to the place originally selected by Mr. 
E. O. Walley, the guide. Consequently 
we had to make the best of it on the south 
side of the river, where the deer were 
well hunted and where moose were rare. 
In faet, we saw only one moose track, 
that being in an almost inaccessible 
swamp far from camp and impossible to 
follow when the higher land was reached. 

Deer track were numerous and we saw 
nine deer besides the two we killed, and 
many times some of us heard deer in the 
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thick brush near the trails, sometimes 
not more than fifty feet from where we 
stood, as shown by the swaying bushes. 
To the credit of the party, not one of us 
ever fired a shot in such eases, it being 
one of the rules of the camp to never 
shoot until an animal was in sight. If 
other hunters would only adopt this 
sensible and rational policy there would 
not be such a lamentably long casualty 
list among the big game hunters every 
fall. 

Our camp was a model of neatness and 
convenience. Situated on the bank of a 
lake in the timber, both wood and water 
were handy. The tent was 14x16. On 
one side near the front was located the 
stove, while opposite it was the chest in 
which both the stove and the supplies had 
been packed. The body of the chest 
rested upon four posts driven into the 
ground and the lid rested upon a fifth 
post, making a cupboard and table com- 
bined. Camp stools were made from 
sawed logs and boards. At the rear of 
the tent were six beds, side by side. These 
beds were made of strips of canvas, each 
thirty inches wide and six feet long. A 
small rope was sewed into the outer edge 
of the canvas strips and inside the rope 
at intervals of four inches were eyelets, 
and through these were passed a small, 
strong rope, by which two canvas beds 
were tautly laced to a- framework of 
three strong poles running lengthwise 
and two ecrosspoles, all securely nailed 
together. The four outside beds rested 
upon blocks about a foot high and the 
center beds rested upon the inner poles 
of the outside beds. While not in use 
during the day the center beds were 
placed upon two of the outside beds, 
which made considerably more room in 
the tent and also allowed free access to 
the clothes rack at the rear end. The 
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gunrack was on the same side of the tent 
as the chest. 

Two nights before we broke camp we 
heard the howling of wolves as they went 
in search of prey, and the next morning 
**Phantom’’ Charlie and ‘‘Sweetwater”’ 
Fred had a chance to exercise their 
knowledge of wooderaft. It is liable to 
die from lack of exercise hereafter. 

They found the head of a doe with the 
fresh blood trickling from the raw neck, 
and at once concluded that the wolves 
had killed her. They scouted around 
and found little tufts of deer hair, the 
doe’s intestines—and that was all of the 
deer. However, in one spot they located 
the excrement of a wolf, as they decided 
after a thorough investigation. Their 
imaginations supplied the rest, and they 
returned to camp loaded with the con- 
jectural details of a piteous tragedy of 
the forest. 

On the following day ‘‘Buckskin’’ 
Billy was out with them and through 
him the truth of the story was revealed 
to the rest of the party. The three of 
them met a settler and the wolf story 
went bump, and went bump hard. After 
the sleuths had told their tale in all its 
surmised and pathetic details to the set- 
tler, that hard-hearted wretch ruined 
the romance by proving that he had 
killed the doe and had eut off the head 
to lessen the weight in transporting the 
‘arcass home. 

About 2 o’clock in the morning upon 
which we broke camp the entire party 
was suddenly and thoroughly awakened 
by one lone; unearthly screech. ‘* Wild- 
eat!’’ ‘‘Lynx!’’ said the bunch in 
chorus. 

**Keep quiet; I’ll get him,’’ said 
Buckskin Billy, as he slipped on a patr 
of overshoes and vanished into the moon- 
light-mottled forest with his big Krag 
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Jorgensen in his hands. But Billy did 
not get him. He did not even see the 
tracks of the disturber of our dreams. 

While we were packing up after break- 
fast that morning that same idol-shat- 
tering settler came along, and upon hear- 
ing the wildeat story he rudely laughed 
and cruelly told Billy that he did not 
look high enough for his wildeat tracks, 
as a screech owl leaves his tracks on the 
limbs of trees. So Billy’s little wildeat 
story went the way of the wolf tale. He 
doesn’t like to talk about screech owls 
or wildeat tracks now. 

The party did not put in much time 
hunting small game, but each man when 
doing his turn in camp put in his spare 
moments in hunting swamp rabbits and 





partridges. In this manner we obtained 
twenty-three rabbits, twenty-one part- 
ridges, six ducks and one white weasel. 
Incidentally ‘‘Poreupine’’ Charley 
thought he saw a coon as big as a load of 
hay on the trail one day and shot him 
with a rifle. His “‘ prize’’ turned out to 
be a large, fat and ancient porcupine. 
But porky made one good meal for the 
party. 

All in all we had an elegant time. It 
was a good natured crowd and we all 
thoroughly enjoyed our, outing. The 
party consisted of the following persons: 
C. W. Wixcey and W. E. Maiden, the 
organizers ; H. Goetzke, C. J. Sonnen and 
F. Goeke, of St. Paul; and F. A. Olds 


of Minneapolis. 


Rattlesnakes killed in a den 
on Roberts ranch, Medora, N. 


D.—fourteen in all. 


Photo by Mrs. T. F. Roberts. 














A dead hartebeest, 








THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL AFRICA 
E. R. MURPHY 


(Late Native Department British South Africa Co. ) 


Part II 


Looking through some old photographs 
I have taken from time to time when 
out shooting, I find some of puku, reed- 
buck, zebra, hartebeest, and waterbuck, 
so I will deseribe these animals in this 
article for Outdoor Life, and will be- 
gin with the hartebeest. 

THE HARTEBEEST (GENUS BUBALIS) 

There are no !ess than nine specimens 
of these ungainly looking ruminants in 
Africa, distributed over West Central, 
South and East. The commonest of them 





all is Lichtenstein’s hartebeest, which is 
the one found round my station. 

It is the antelope on which nearly 
every new comer to Northern Rhodesia 
first tries his skill. Why this should 
be so I do not know, but ask any man 
ycu meet and he will tell you the first 
animal he saw and killed was a harte- 
beest. The head and face of this fine 
antelope are very long. Note also the pe- 
culiar horns, those of the females being 
much more slender than those of the 
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maies. The color of males and females is 
a bright reddish brown, which darkens 
on the back where there is a curious pur- 
plish tint ; the legs are clean and shapely, 
and the fleetness and endurance of these 
antelopes is wonderful. There is no 














Hartebeest cow. 


horse living that could run them down; 
and the amount of punishment they will 
take when fired at and not hit exactly 
in a vital spot, is extraordinary. They 
ere, however, like nearly all antelopes, 
very inquisitive and always stop if run- 
ning away when alarmed and look round, 
thereby giving one a chance to shoot 
again. They have also wonderful pow- 
ers of scent and hearing, greater than 
any other antelope that I have ever 
shot at. Their meat is excellent eating 
and very good dried as ‘‘bultong,’’ or 
as Americans know it, ‘‘pemmican!’’ 
THE WATERBUCK (GENUS COLBUS) BE- 

LONGING TO A BIG SUB-FAMILY KNOWN 
AS ““CERVITA PRINAE.’’ 

This antelope is nearly as common 
as the hartebeest in Northern Rhodesia, 
and far more handsome. They are also 
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very common round my station; often 
when strolling about in the evening, with 
only a pair of tennis shoes on and a .303, 
I have killed one not half a mile away 
from the house. It is nearly always found 
near water. The males have very hand. 
some horns, which curve forward, the fe- 
males having no horns. The general color 
is a dark gray, with longer hair than 
most other antelopes and a very peculiar 
smell. There are two white marks on 
the rump and a white muzzle. The meat, 
I think, is horrible to eat owing to the pe- 
euliar odor the waterbuck has. The cows 
have rich milk when pregnant, but this 








=A wounded waterbuck., 


also carries the peculiar odor of the wa- 
terbuck. They are sometimes very vi- 
cious when wounded. 

One generally finds the buck consort- 
ing with from five to eight cows and 
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sometimes, though not often, you will see 
a solitary bull. They are very tenacious 
of life, like the hartebeest, and their 
sight and hearing is very keen. Many a 
waterbuck I have lost through hitting 
him just too far forward or just too far 
back from his heart. I have often 
knocked them off their feet with a .400 
with Cordite, but they have struggled up 
and gone off like a flash, and then be- 
gins the weary spooring (hour after 
hour sometimes), plenty of blood show- 
ing he is badly wounded, at other times 
none at all. I hate losing wounded game 
and have often slept in the bush, com- 
pletely exhausted, while my trackers 
have gone on. The waterbuck in this pic- 
ture is very badly wounded, but not 
dead. 
THE PUKU AND REEDBUCK. 

The Puku kob (Cobus vardoni typi- 
cus) was not found near my station; I 
had to go a four-days’ journey north to 
the Lukanga river to shoot them. They 
were very numerous there, but farther 
north on the upper part of the Kafue and 
Lunga rivers they are even more nunier- 
ous. They are always found quite close 
ic river banks and never more than two 
or three miles away from a river. ‘They 
have been shot at very little distance 
from where I used to go after them and 
were quite extraordinarily tame and easy 
to approach. I have seen thirty or forty 
in a herd, and even more. Their color 
is a reddish yellow and the females have 
iO horns. I have a pair of horns seven- 
teen and a half inches long, which is 
very good, but larger have been shot. 

They sometimes, when wounded, make 
a dash into water and swim to the other 
side to escape, and twiee IT have had 
puku seized by crocodiles wien so doing. 
A curious thing I remember is, that I 
have never seen any small newly-born 


puku feeding with grown-up ones; I do 
not know why that is. The cows drop 








Back view of wounded puku. 


their young, generally, very !ate in De- 

cember. 

(THE REEDBUCK CERVICAPRAE ARUN- 
DINUM.) 

This antelope was very compion in the 
district I was in and is most excellent 
eating. They are found, as tlici name 
implies, near rivers and reed-beds at a 
little distance from rivers. ‘They are 
very curious when disturbed, sushing out 
with great speed and going off with long, 
tasy bounds; they then stop and give 
a peculiar sharp whistle, and if they see 
you they give another, move on igain a 
little farther, then halt again when a 
chance for a shot comes in. Never fire 
at them till*they are quite still, there 
is plenty of time for a shot like this with 
nearly all game. 
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At night when one is camped near a 
river they can be heard whistling all 
round the camp. They are not at all 
shy or retiring, as the first thing one 
sees on leaving a native village in the 
very early morning—if there is any 
water anywhere near—are reedbuck run- 
ning away and whistling. The females 
have no horns, but the males have vety 
pretty ones, as shown in the photo. 
Their head when mounted is a pretty 
trophy. 

They are quite herbivorous, and when 
very badly hit take to very dense cover. 


ing matter true and interesting, and any- 
one who intends shooting in Northeast 
Rhodesia, or the British Central African 
Protectorate, should not leave America 
without reading it thoroughly. 

I have shot a good many hippo on the 
Kafue and Nukanga rivers, but I only 
shot hippo for food always. Carriers 
love hippo meat and fat, and thrive on 
it, but it is most unpleasant stuff to have 
hanging about one’s loads after a few 
days, when it gets rancid and high; an 
African native will never leave any odd 
pieces of meat behind, although he knows 








Wounded puku., 


They have very funny looking little 

tails, which they are always moving 

when excited. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, CROCODILES, ZEBRA AND 
SOME NOTES. 

Since writing my first article for Out- 
door Life I have had a book sent me for 
review called, ‘‘Central African Game 
and its Spoor,’’ by Captain Stigand and 
D. D. Nyell. The illustrations and draw- 
ings are very well done and all the read- 


he is certain almost to get some that 
‘‘master’’ will shoot next day. A thing 
to be remembered out shooting in Africa 
is that meat will buy almost anything 
one requires in a native village, very of- 
ten when money, calico and beads have 
been refused. Never be in a hurry in 
Africa when buying off a headman in a 
village. It is their policy, just like any 
other salesman in a shop, to show you 
their worst wares first, I mean in this 
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Dead reedbuck 





way: You arrive at a village at 4 o’clock 
say, in the afternoon, perhaps after a 
long and tiring day; your boys begin to 
pitch your tent, helped perhaps, by a 
few people in the village; they have 
come round to sound your carriers as to 
the sort of person you are; ‘‘nota bene”’ 
—don’t worry at this moment about ask- 
ing too violently for grain for your car- 


a very fine specimen. 


ent after you have paid for the grain in 
the regulation number of yards of calico 
or pounds of beads. This nearly always 
draws. 

An African anywhere in Africa will 
say he has not got a thing which he 
really has, not because he deliberately 
wants to lie to you, but because he does 
not know you. Years and years of slave 





Female reedbuck dead. 


riers, but tell your headman quietly to 
tell the chief of the village that you re- 
quire grain and that you have plenty of 
meat which you will throw in as a pres- 


raiding had made the people in my dis- 
trict behave in this way, but when he 
knows that you are not there to slave 
and steal, then he produces his things 
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A tame reedbuck of the author's. The boy is holding it down to be pho- 
tographed, 
gradually from their hiding place and know the district you are shooting in, the 
sells to you. Never overpay from a fit proper price of food, ete.—the officials 
of generosity; think of the other white of the country know best. Don’t pay 
men who may one day travel behind you. 2/6 for a fowl when you can get two for 
If you set a false standard by valuing a_ a shilling. You always have to pay 











A day’s bag of puku, reedbuck and one Burchell’s zebra, cut up. 


thing too highly, then the other man who dearer in Africa for things near a min- 
follows you has to pay that standard, ing camp. Mining people come into a 
perhaps more; always ask people who country with lots of money for develop- 
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Three Burchell’s zebra, 
meat for over 100 carriers, 


shot for 


The best shot is the brain, and to hit this 
you must use a solid bullet and be a good 
shot. Aim at the eye or just behind the 
Hippo expose very little of them- 
selves and they sink like a stone the min- 
ute they are frightened. You see a small, 
black lump of something floating down 
or up stream; your boys say ‘‘Mvu’’ 
then you know it is a hippo. At night 
you can hear them snorting and playing 
about the river, if you are camped near 
one; sometimes in the afternoon you may 
see them right out of the water, and an 
extraordinary sight it is. Never fire at 
them out of the water unless you are a 
marvelous shot. 

Their hide, into long 
strips, dried and hung up in the shade 


eye. 


when cut up 














Strips of hippo hide drying in sun with weights attached. 


ment work, and sling money and pres- 
ents away right and left to get what they 
want. The prices never decrease, for 
once you give an African a price for a 
thing, he never lowers it; he tries to in- 
crease it every time. Any 
Africa will tell you this. 


Well, now, to get back to the hippo. 


pioneer in 


with stones fastened on one end to make 
it dry fairly straight, is valuable for 
making ‘‘sjamboks;’’ that is, a whip ora 
walking stick. One sees beautiful exam- 
ples of these at Zanzibar, and almost 
anywhere on the coast where the tourists 
from the steamers come; but a deal of 


preparation is required. Rowland Ward 
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of Piccadilly, London, makes card-tables 
of hippo and rhino hide, and other beau- 
tiful things. 

Beware af bathing in African rivers, 
owing to erocodiles. However tempting 
the water looks, or however hot you are, 
never bathe except in very shallow wa.- 
ter, apart from crocodiles. Medical men 
in Africa all condemn bathing, as a chill 
brings on malaria, perhaps worse, the 
dreaded blackwater fever. 

Whenever you see 


‘ 


‘eroes,’’ however, 
and you have nothing else to do and you 
don’t mind frightening any other game 
which may be near, always have a shot 
at them. Your carriers will bless you, 
as erocodiles are their greatest enemies 
if they live near water. 


There were thousands of zebra where 
I was in Africa (Burchell’s zebra) ; but 
except you are very hard up for meat 
don’t shoot them. Shoot one perhaps 
for a specimen skin (you must have a 
£25 license to shoot them). They are 
such a pretty sight feeding with the 
sun shining full on them, and if they 
have never been shot at, are quite uncon- 
cerned sometimes when they see one. 
Everybody knows what a zebra is like, 
so there is no need to describe it; it is 
one of the few wild animals drawn prop- 
erly in picture books. 

In the next article I hope to tell you 
a few things about the more danger- 
ous kinds of African game: the rhinoc- 
eros, lion, leopard and elephant. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


When Hobo Bill Meets Red McGee 


From Point Barrow to Brazil, from Cape Nome to San Juan Hill 
I have heard promiscuous talk, on land and sea, 

But the style that pleased me most—from the prairies to the coast 
Was the line that Hobo Bill passed Red McGee. 


I was once at Ketchikan, when a boy from old Japan, 
Got his throat slit, by a Russian on a spree, 

But the mob that there accrued, and the language that ensued, 
Couldn’t equal Hobo Bill or Red McGee. 


I heard Kipling talk out plain, when he missed the Denver train 
On the trip he took to write “From Sea to Sea,” 

And although it was a treat, even Rudyard’s couldn’t beat, 
When Hobo Bill talked blue at Red McGee. 


If you chance to be about, when a pay streak pinches out, 
If you’ve seen the last form pied at ten to three, 

Then the English that you hear, coming quick, and straight and clear, 
Will resemble Hobo Bill and Red McGee. 


Let ’em talk of rules of speech, of the syntax that they teach, 
Of the need to make the noun and verb agree, 
But for talk without a stammer (Texas cyclones would be calmer) 
And for word-blows like a hammer (and to hell with English grammar) 
There’s none like Hobo Bill and Red McGee. 


C. H. E. ASQUITH. 





PHEASANTS BENEFICIAL TO THE 


FARMER 


W. F. KENDRICK 


The actual computable benefit to be 
derived from the addition to a farm or 
orchard of a score or more of insectivor- 
ous birds is one regarding which neither 
the professional mathematician nor the 
watchful, intelligent crop grower can 
reach a definite, dollar-and-cents con- 
clusion. 

But it is a certainty, that any winged 
ereature which devours or annihilates 
insect pests, or the common field mouse, 
or which uproots and destroys noxious 
weeds and the persistent dandelion, is of 
incaleulable benefit to the fruit and 
grain grower; and all_of this the pheas- 
ant does. Though absolutely definite 
figures are, from the nature of the 
losses, an impossibility, yet fair approx- 
imations are constantly being made and 
are accepted by those conversant with 
local conditions, some portions of the 
conclusions reached being decided ; oth- 
ers being comparative. 

The appalling extent of the slaughter 
of insectivorous birds is proven beyond 
question by the tremendous annual in- 
crease in the losses to fruit and grain 
crops through caterpillars, worms, mice, 
scale and the scores of other pests infest- 
ing the orchards, the grain, cotton, al- 
falfa and sugar beet fields of this coun- 
try; which losses to the horticulturist 
and the farmer were recently estimated 
by the president of the National Audu- 
bon societies, Mr. William Dutcher, to 
foot up the amazing yearly total of a 
greater sum than the complete capitali- 
zation of the national banks of the 





United States, and amounting to nearly 
as large a sum as there is now on depos?! 
in the postal savings banks of France. 

And this enormous amount a yearly 
and total loss, ‘‘which destruction is 
entirely due to the rapid decrease in the 
number of insect destroying birds.’’ Vide 
Mr. Dutcher’s report. 

That the loss of this $800,000,000 each 
year is preventable by the exercise of a 
fair amount of production on the part of 
the farmer and the pomologist, and by 
the strict enforcement of the game and 
penal laws now on the statute books, is 
readily acknowledged; but where the 
transgressor of these laws is a neighbor, 
or a friendly pot hunter, the farmer too 
often extends to him the mantle of his 
protection, thus exposing the fruits of 
his own labor to the onslaughts of the 
great hordes of crop pests which daily 
come to life with the return to earth each 
day of a genial sun. 

The proverbial tendency of neighbors 
is towards protection, but such a line of 
conduct must be frowned upon in this 
particular instance if insect pests in gen- 
eral are to be either wiped out entirely 
or reduced to a minimum by the pro- 
tection afforded by insectivorous birds. 
The present public apathy must be 
aroused, attention properly applied, ac- 
tion stimulated, and crops of all kin«'s 
must be preserved from the minute de- 
stroyers of orchard and field, grains and 
fruits, and the wealth of the nation 
thereby be conserved. 

Tn the earlier days of the country the 
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2340-PHEASANTS SLEEPING ON ICE 


COPYRIGHTED BY W.F. KENDRICK 


» DENVE R,O8 





Group of pheasants photographed while roosting at night on ice in the 
month of January. This flashlight was made by Mr. Kendrick to illus- 


trate the hardiness of these birds, 


owl and the night hawk aided the tiller 
of the soil and the grower of fruit in 
suppression of the caterpillar, the field 
mouse, and other pests sui generis; but 
with the practical extinction of both 
of these valuable assistants and ‘the con- 


stantly diminishing numbers of another 
highly esteemed and important aid-- 

the black bird—the attention of stu- 
dents of natural history in conjunction 
with ‘‘the man behind the hoe,’’ has 
been drawn to the seriousness of making 








a determined and constant effort to ex- 
terminate insect pests, rodents and 
ground worms, that prey on grain, 
grasses, fruit, trees and young nursery 
stock, the result being shown in the im- 
portation of many varieties of that ‘de- 
lightfully adorned feathered Asiatic, 
commonly known as the pheasant. 


It has been left, thus far, largely to 
the individual to advance and carry 
to successful proof the idea that in birds 
with insect and rodent killing propensi- 
ties lies the salvation of the crops of the 
farmer, the fruit grower and the raiser 
of sugar beets and alfalfa; and, after 
several years of experimenting, I con- 
cluded that, taking them all in all, tue 
Asiatic pheasant—of many varieties— 
was the bird superior to all others for 
that purpose. With the object in view 
of assisting in the improvement of farm- 
ing and fruit growing conditions, as 
well as adding a new industry to this 
state, 1 brought to the Rocky mountain 
section a collection of the hardiest pheas- 
ants I could procure; and, with careful 
propagation and frequent additions, T 
now have left in my breeding enclos- 
ures, after liberating thousands of my 
young pheasants for the benefit of the 
public, several thousand of as healthy 
and hardy Chinese and English Ring- 
neck, Golden, Lady Amherst, Silver and 
several other varieties of these lovely 
plumaged birds as are to be found any- 
where in the world, and certainly the 
largest and finest collection of these 
magnificently embellished feathered 
pieces of meaty daintiness to be seen in 
America. 

The expense attending my efforts has 
been considerable, but the great pleas 
ure afforded me in seeing the mountains 
and valleys of our state alive with the 
loveliest, gamest and most toothsome 
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bird that takes wing is far in excess of 
the money cost incurred in rearing and 
freeing great numbers of so beautiful 
and decidedly useful a bird. 

Upwards of 1,200 wire worms have 
been taken from the ‘‘crop of one pheas- 
ant,’’ says an authority. This number 
being consumed at a single meal, the to- 
tal destroyed must be almost incredible. 
It is stated that from the crop of one 
pheasant 440 grubs of the crane fly or 
daddy-long-legs were taken, these being 
destructive of the roots of grass, grains 
and vegetables. Independently of the 
unquestioned utility of the pheasant in 
destroying larve, and worms, caterpil- 
lars, scale insects and other like simall 
but dreadfully destructive pests, they 
are the inveterate foes of the common 
field mouse—those persistent destroyers 
of young nursery stock and girdlers of 
fruit trees—and whose pernicious uib- 
blings have brought ruin to many an 
orchardist, and the serious loss to thous- 
ands of growers of that succulent fod- 
der alfalfa, and to the husbandman, who 
plants the tender clover, as well as the 
grower of grain. 

The destruction of crop eating and 
fruit destroying insects would add a con- 
siderable percentage to the incomes of 
the raisers of grain and this 
country. 

Then I ask the horticulturist and the 
alfalfa raiser, and the small grain 


fruit in 


grower, is this splendid increase in in- 
come worth reaching out for? 
it worth reaching out for, because you 


I say is 


have it literally within your reach in 
engaging these birds in your service, 
breeding and freeing them, and in giving 
them an opportunity to gobble up the lit- 
tle pests that will certainly wreck you if 
you are not persistently mindful of their 
presence. 








Photograph by A. V. Herr. 





Through the aspen aisles. 























A FALSE ALARM 





A. P. REED, M. D. 


“When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


One cold night in the autumn of 1813, 
Miner Spicer and wife were sitting in 
front of an open fire in their cabin in 
an Ohio wilderness whither Mr. Spicer, 
in company with his brother, Amos, had 
come from New London, Connecticut, to 
establish a new home much as those go- 
ing farther west have done thousands of 
times since. A disagreeable rain storm 
raged outside. Driven against the cabin, 
by a moaning wind sighing through the 
trees, the storm manifested itself with 
a fury that seemed to increase the conm- 
fort of the rude fireplace. 

Spicer and his wife were busily talk- 
ing of friends left behind in Connecticut 
and with such interest that they were 
up long after their usual hours of re- 
tiring, and it was quite late when their 
conversation halted at the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs approaching the cabin, fol- 
lowed a moment later by a shout denot- 
ing that someone outside wanted a hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Spicer left his fascinating seat by 
the fire and opening the door stepped 
out into the night. Dimly in the dark- 
ness, he could recognize the outline of a 
human being on a horse’s back, but the 
blackness of the night prevented his 
recognition of any features whereby he 
could recognize the character of his vis- 
itor. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ shouted Spicer. A 
volley of unintelligible sounds was an 
answer that made him no more wise than 
so much Arabic. 

Somewhat stirred at such an attempt 


Dryden 


to reply to so siniple a question, he in- 
formed his visitor that he must use 
Anglo Saxon. 

His eyes having become a little better 
adjusted to the darkness Mr. Spicer now 
discerned the stranger to be an Indian 
mounted on a diminutive but wiry look- 
ing pony which bore on his back behind 
his master the careass of a deer. By 
signs, mingled with a few words of Eng 
lish, the Indian was able to convey tv 
Spicer the fact that he wanted to come 
into his eabin for the night. 

It was with a bit of reluctance, for ob- 
vious reason, that Mr. Spicer gave his 


consent, since, especially in those days, 


an Indian warrior was not the most de- 
sirable thing to have in the house. 

It may also be said here, that Spicer 
was not the warmest kind of a friend to 
the red man, but with a generous heart 
he could hardly turn his enemy even 
from his door on such a night. 

So bidding him dismount Mr. Spicer 
helped deposit the little rough pony in a 
pig sty near by, this being the nearest to 
a stable on his premises. 

Carrying the carcass of the deer intu 
the cabin, together with two rifles, the 
outfit coupled with the looks of the guest 
in the light of the blazing fire served to 
add to thee uneasiness of the host and 
hostess, and the discovery a moment later 
of a tomahawk and scalping knife in his 
belt still further heightened their dis- 
comfiture and to quite radically change 
the mental aspect of the cabin from a 
few minutes before enjoying a dreamy 
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talk of friends rather than foes! In the 
light of what happened later, it is sup- 
posed that the Indian noticed something 
of the discomfiture of his guest since he 
so hastily divested himself of his weap- 
ons which he placed with his rifle in « 
corner of the room most remote from the 
fire which he seemed very grateful for. 

Reassured by this act and the Indian’s 
appreciative manner, Spicer felt less re- 
serve, and asked the Red man if he 
wouldn’t like some supper. The Indian’s 
reply was by action rather than by word. 
Going to the corner he got his knife and 
immediately cut from the carcass of the 
deer two steaks, which he passed to Mrs. 
Spicer, who understood by this what was 
expected of her. She placed them over 
the fire to broil, and proceeded to pre- 
pare the table for a meal with such other 
eatables as the cabin contained. 

When according to Mrs. Spicer’s idea 
the meat was done, she took it from the 
fire and seasoning it well with salt and 
pepper, she placed it on the table and 
called the Indian to eat. The visitor, 
who had maintained silence while wait- 
ing for his meal, now drew up his chair 
and proceeded to eat. Spicer and his 
wife noticed that their guest did not 
seem to care for his venison, of which he 
ate but a few mouthfuls, leaving it as 
though disgusted, for which they could 
not imagine a valid reason. 

Not a word was said by either party, 
however, and the table was cleared un- 
der the same silence which marked its 
spreading. 

Laying a skin upon the floor for the 
Indian to sleep upon, Spicer and his 
wife went to bed in a room adjoining 
the fireplace room in such a way as to 
permit of their having a full view of 
the other room together with the Indian, 
his arms, ete. 


The careass of the deer had been 
hauled up by the side of the dresser, 
being next to the door between the two 
apartments, so that the passage from one 
room to the other was blocked by it. 
Spicer, as may be imagined, did not re- 
tire without having seen that his own 
rifle was in order, and placed at the 
head of his bed, neither did he go to bed 
te sleep since he still had some suspi- 
cions of his guest. Being a calm man, 
however, he prepossessed himself and 
laid down by the side of his nerved-up 
wife to simulate repose. The Indian 
stretched himself before the fire, which 
was burning low, on the skin brought for 
him. 

Contrary to his intentions, Spicer lost 
himself in slumber in a short time, how 
long he never knew. Suddenly, he found 
himself wide awake with all his faculties 
on the stretch in the endeavor to dis- 
cover just what had awakened him. 

Glaneing in the direction of his guest, 
in the dim light of the fire, he saw that 
the Indian was in a sitting posture and 
aparently gazing into their apartment. 

Gently nudging his wife Spicer became 
aware that she also was mindful of what 
had happened. While the Indian could 
not see them as well as they could him, 
still they felt the need of being careful 
to make no movements at present. Very 
cautiously the Indian arose to his feet 
and peering more closely into the bed- 
room seemed intent on satisfying him- 
self that Spicer and his wife were asleep, 
which he apparently did, for he now 
softly approached the corner where rest- 
ed his implements of death. Here he 
paused, looking intently over his 
shoulder while the feelings of Spicer and 
his wife can be much better felt than de- 
scribed. 


Assuring himself that his entertain- 
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ers were asleep, he drew nearer his weap- 
ons. 

Spicer seemed to need no further evi- 
dence of the bloodthirstiness of his guest 
and was about to reach for his rifle when 
it occurred to him that it was best to 
watch proceedings a bit longer. In the 
meantime he dared not make the slight- 
est change of attitude, neither he or Mrs. 
Spicer seareely daring to breathe before 
the keen senses of the warrior, but lay 
perfectly quiescent for the critical mo- 
ment. 

He saw the Indian stoop, grasp his 
knife, take it 
edge, and start cautiously 
door, with a eat-like tread. 


from its sheath, feel its 


toward his 

Spicer’s plan, quickly matured, was 
to spring up an:l grab his rifle the mo- 
ment the Indian reached the threshold of 
the door to his apartment, believing that 
since the warrior was only armed with 
a knife he couid shoot him before he 
could do harm. 

Another step would bring him to the 
limit proposed and the nerves of Spicer 
and his wife were experiencing a terrible 
tension, when just as he was about to 
spring for his rifle, Spicer saw to his sur 
prise that the Indian was kneeling. 
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Having knelt by the side of the deer’s 
carcass, he looked cautiously about him, 
and still adding to the surprise of the 
Spicers he to 
steak from the haunch of the deer, hav- 
ing done which, he returned to the fire. 


proceeded eut a large 


Raking together the remaining coals he 
placed the meat upon them, and when 
to 
and ate it with the keenest 


cooked his satisfaction removed it 


relish and 
then laid down to rest once more. 
Mrs. 


Spicer’s cooking, which was too much 


This was a whole sermon on 
civilized for him. 

The Indian has no use for high sea 
Ss med food. 

It. is needless to remark that they all 
for the the 
night, and in the morning after 


rested well remainder of 
making 
Spicer and his wife a present of a gen 
erous chunk of deer, he prepared for de- 
parture, not going, however, unti! in bad 
ly broken up English he informed the 
Spicers that he and his aged father ba:l 
got lost in the forest, and the old man 
had 


with a blanket, placed him in a hollow 


being exhausted, he eovered him 


log, and continued his own wanderings 
till 
Spicer’s cabin. 


for shelter he saw the lght of 








The game og. 


Photo by J. B. Timmer. 











The Cowpunch--Converted 


I hit the trail for the lonesome town 
On a shiny and Sunday morn. 

The C. T. U. had roped the place, 
She was dry as a powder horn. 


Old Red Dog’s store was a-boarded up, 
An’ my heart was a-beatin’ slow; 

Not a drink of booze to cheer me on, 
The saloons they had had to go. 


I rode the streets of that lonesome town, 
Not a puncher to see was there. 

Not a broncho stood at the hitchin’ posts 
That encircled the plaza square. 


I slapped my spurs to my busted bronc, 
An’ he ’loped to the ’dobe jail; 

We was huntin’ some for a con-trite friend, 
An’ we thought we had hit the trail. 


Bill Hix, the “dep,” and the jailer, Jones, 
Sure was gloomy and full of woe; 

They’d “had no fun an’ was rustin’ out, 
Jest a-feedin’ a darned hobo.” 


I said, “Ain’t your inn a-crowded none? 
“Where's the boys from the H. McCord?” 

They says, “Go and gaze into the church; 
They’s a-learnin’ to serve the Lord.” 


I felt the earth was a-slippin’ some, 
As I camped on the backward trail; 
A hustlin’ to church to find my friends, 

When I thought they was sure in jail 





I jingled on to that ed-i-fise, 
An’ I found that the gang was there; 

Their hats was off an’ their heads was bowed, 
To the words of a solemn prayer. 


‘Twas not no man, with a long tail coat, 
An’ a face like a hungry steer 

That spoke them words so low an’ soft, 
An’ that handled the godly cheer. 


A girl it was; she was tall an’ slim; 
An’ her hair was a crown of gold. 

She looked at me with her pleadin’ eyes, 
Till my knees shook some with the cold. 


She sung a song to the organ tune, 
Which was, “Where is my boy to-night?” 
I grabbed that seat like a broncho’s mane, 
For I knowed I must hold on tight. 


That heart of mine bucked over the range, 
Then it kicked like a two-year colt; 

She throwed the rope and she tied me down 
With a gen-u-wine puncher’s holt. 


I hit the trail when the church let out, 
An’ I knowed I was busted well; 

For she’d put her brand plum on my heart, 
An’ had rode me straight from h—1! 


Some years has passed an’ [ still am tame 
Since she learned me the way to ride. 
Them hands of hers sure can guide me straight 
To the Range o’er the Great Divide. 
KATHERINE FALL. 
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W. J. Jamison, casting at the International Tournament, Racine, Wis., 


Aug. 15-17, 1907. 
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PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 











Conducted by W. S. Phillips (“El Comancho’ ) 























All communications intended for publication in, or covering subjects handled in this 


department should be addressed to W. 8S. Phillips, 


499 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. All 


other communications of any nature should be addressed to Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


THE GASOLINE ENGINE AND ITS USES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


PART II. 


Quite a number of gasoline trading boats 
are used all along the coast. These boats 


are traders and freighters combined, and 
they work in and out among the narrow 
channels of the islands, distributing freight 
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Trader and freighter Admiral. 


and gathering up furs, ivory, and ° other 
products, which they trade in turn, in the 
ports, for more supplies. This type of ves- 
sel is shown in our cut of the “Admiral,” 
which is 60 ft. long, 12 ft. beam, and car- 
ries a 55 H. P. 3 cylinder Union engine. 
She is typical of this class of craft, which 
is quite numerous in the northern waters. 
The next industry using gasoline boats 
is the lumber and logging business. This 








business requires two distinctive types of 
boat, one being the combined camp tender 
and tow boat, which is used to carry men 
between the logging camps and to bring 
supplies to camp from the nearest port, and 
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which also can be used as a boom boat to 
do tha towing and other log boom work 
that is always necessary to be done about 
the logging camp. A typical example of 
this class of boat is shown in our illustra- 
tion of the “Sidney,” which is 45 feet long, 
10 foot beam, and has a 20 H. P. San Fran- 
cisco Standard engine. She has sufficient 
passenger accommodations to carry twenty 
or thirty men from camp to camp, and can 
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Logger’s camp tender and tow boat. 


tow, in quiet water, a log boom of from ten 
to twelve sections. A fine example of the 
logging tow boat, which is used for towing 
logs and boom work exclusively, is given 
in our illustration of the “Clayoquot.” This 
little vessel is practically a steam tug boat 





type, is 43 feet long, 9 foot beam and car- 
ries a 25 H. P. 2 cylinder Union engine. 
She is in use today on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, which is notoriously the 
stormiest and roughest point on the Pacific, 
north of Cape Horn, and she is giving a 











Lumber gasolene tug. 
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Gasolene tugboat. 


very satisfactory account of herself in 
handling and booming logs and in towing 
log booms from the bays straight out into 
the open ocean, where the big sea-going 
steam tugs can pick them up. She is prac- 
tically a pioneer in her class, and her work 
is being watched with a great deal of in- 
terest by lumber men, and already several 
contracts are let for boats like her. 

A still better example of this class of 
boat is shown in the cut of the tug 
“Mukilteo,” which is owned by the Mukilteo 
Lumber Company and is used to do any and 
all kinds of tow boat work, and supplants 
a steam tug, which the same company used 
previously to do the same work, The 
“Mukilteo” is 60 feet long, 14 foot beam, 
and carries an 85 H,. P. 4 cylinder Union 
engine. This covers the gasoline boats as 
used in the lumber industry. 

The miners’ boat is of two classes, 
namely the prospectors’ boat where the 
owner lives aboard and uses his boat for 
transportation too, and is not limited to any 
one territory, but can cruise and prospect 
as he pleases. Such a boat is shown in our 
illustration of the “Taku,” from a_photo- 
graph taken as she lay in Seattle harbor 
ready to start north. The “Taku” is 45 feet 
long, 10 foot beam, and carries a 20 H. P. 
San Francisco standard engine, and has al- 
ready cruised north along 2,000 miles of 
coast under her own power. Four men live 
aboard this vessel all the time, and she 








carries a complete assay plant, a 
equipment, ore bins, five berths, and all the 
latest modern improvements in_ interior 
fittings, including bath and other conveni 
ences. 

Another mining boat is half freight and 
half passenger boat, having 
speed, and more or less passenger accom 


survey 


considerable 


modation and freight capacity. This boat 
is so much like the fish trap tender that 
one illustration will cover both. These boats 
are used between the steamboat ports and 
the mining claims that are located back in 
the narrow bays that run into the moun- 
tains, where the steamers cannot go and 
where the gasoline boat is just the right 
thing in the right place. 

Still another class of boat that makes a 
good living for its owner is the small pas- 
senger boat, that has a regular run among 
the islands. There are hundreds of -these 
little routes that would not pay a steam- 
boat to cover, and which still make good 
money for the gasoline boat that makes a 
regular run, and so keeps the settler among 
the islands in touch with the nearest town 
of any size. These boats are more or less 
like the miners’ boat, because they must be 
passenger boats and cargo carriers com- 
bined, and are built with those points in 
view. A typical boat of this class is the 
“Arlee,” shown in our illustration. This 
boat has a passenger run among the islands 
of the Puget Sound country, and it is doing 
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Prospector’s boat 











Passenger liner, 
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good business, She would fit in in the min- 
ing business just as well as she does where 
she is, She is 56 feet long, 10 foot beam, 
and carries a 25 H. P. engine. In the illu- 
stration shown she is carrying thirty pas- 
sengers, and-is evidently not up to her ca- 
pacity yet, which gives some idea of the 
possibilities open to the mosquito fleet of 
gasoline passenger boats. This about cov- 
ers the work boat fleet on the Pacific, 
thongh there are several special business 
chances with a few work boats engaged in 
each that net very nice returns, but these 
are not worth considering in detail, as they 
correspond more or less to the tramp busi- 
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ness of sea-going vessels in being short sea- 
son short job work that doesn’t last, and 
can only be counted upon to fill in gaps here 
and there. This work is mostly taken care 
of by the little harbor boats of the mosquito 
fleet, that run from the docks to the ships 
in the harbors, or do any work that may be 
required on the spur of the minute. 

This class of work is thoroughly taken 
care of by the 30 or 40 foot launches that 
are waiting in the harbors for any work 
that they can pick up. These boats also 
care for the summer camper and pleasure 
charter cruise business. 

(To be Continued.) 








Vacation Song 


Away, away to the woods and the streams, 
The pastured slopes where the daisy gleams. 
Away to the fields—the sweet-scented air— 
The peace and the restfulness brooding there. 
I’m tired of the city’s clangor and din— 
Faint with its turmoil and sick with its sin; 
Let me turn my back on the noisy strife 

To the quiet bliss of a simpler life. 


Away and away where the sunlight falls 

And the soft-eyed dove to her nestling calls; 
Where the tall trees stretch their shadowy hands 
In benison over the parchéd lands. 

Let me hear again through the tangled weeds 
The mottled frog as he lazily feeds, 

Or croaks the deep joy of his full content 

From the depths of his slimy firmament. 


From the grassy bank at some clear, deep pool, 
Where the checkered shadows fall fresh and cool, 
And the snowy clouds, the sky and the trees 
Lie mirrored in delicate traceries— 

I drop my line and with pulses athrill 

I watch as it drifts at the stream’s sweet will; 
Then a sudden swirl—a flash—and I feel 

My heart leap high at the whirr of the reel. 


The whirr of the reel—what wild ecstacy— 
What rapture—what joy—that song brings to me! 
A turn of the hand—a twitch of the line— 
The fierce joy of battle—and then he is mine. 
Another—another—ah, me—the’ hours 

Elude like the breath of the woods and the flowers. 
A moment—a day—a brief month—and then 
The tumult of streets and the battle with men. 


ELISHA SAFFORD, 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
I 


yirds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of shee 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration 
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Outdoor Life will.be glad to receive information at any time of any 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 





infraction of the 


to the gamé department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 


commited, after which 


it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 
carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not, our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 





THE LONGEST CLAW TO DATE. 


We believe that the record bear claw of 
the world will soon be unearthed, if, indeed, 
it is not found in the one owned by Mr. C. T. 
Wernecke of Seattle, Wash., an exact photo- 
graphic reproduction of which we publish 


taken from the old grizzly immediately af- 
ter the animal came out of its hole in the 
spring, as it is perfectly tapered clear down 
to the point, showing no wear at all. If 
any of our readers have that 


a claw will 





While it is a claw that evi- 
dently did not come from as large a bear as 
did the claw received from L. L, Bales (pub- 
lished in our March number), yet it is one 
of beautiful curve and dainty outlines, meas- 
uring from where the skin once grew on it 


in this number. 


to the tip, 5% inches, It undoubtedly was 


beat this one, either as to general size or 
length, we hope they will forward it to us 
for inspection and publication. We will pub- 
lish no such record claws that we are not 
able to receive and photograph ourselves, 
and in cases where photographs are pub- 
lished the cuts will be made exact size of 
the claws. 
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ANOTHER LARGE BEAR CLAW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your November 
number I notice a short note from L. L. 
Bales of Seattle, Wash., about bear claws, 
etc., also showing a drawing of one of the 
fore claws of a bear which he secured this 
summer. I know Mr. Bales personally and 
was out in the same part of Western Alaska 
last season myself. Saw Mr. Bales on the 
street in Seattle in October and he showed 
me the claw from which the drawing was 


of all the above facts. The story of the 
killing also might make interesting read- 
ing for those who take Outdoor Life. Am 
sending you claw and tooth in registered 
package. JASON P. WILLIAMS. 
Washington. 





In regard to Mr. Williams’ claw would 
say that while it has worn down to a great 
extent, yet we notice that the skin has been 

















Mr. Williams’ bear claw and tooth, exact size. 


made. I thought that a bear which my part- 
ner, Mr. W. S. McKee, and I secured had 
larger claws, but at the time the hide was 
in the tannery and I had no way of verify- 
ing. I have lately received the skin minus 
four claws and one forefoot. I send you the 
remaining claw from this foot, also one of 
the upper teeth. By comparison -you will see 
that this claw is some larger than the one 
Mr. Bales shows; also this bear was killed 
June 30th, while Mr. Bales’ bear was killed 
several weeks earlier. I can secure proof 





removed from the upper portion of it for 
nearly an inch. The claw measures from 
point where flesh ends (as indicated by ar- 
row in cut) to the tip, 4% inches around 
outside curve. Allowing for at least %4 inch 
being worn from tip, it would, in the spring 
when the animal first came out, measure at 
least 4% inches, and we believe it would go 
a shade above that. Mr, Williams is mis- 
taken in saying he has a larger claw than 
Mr. Bales—a cut, exact size, of which ap- 
peared in our March number—but it comes 
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up awfully close to the Bales claw in size, 
which is 4% inches around curve, The cuts 
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herewith published of both the claw and 
tooth are exact size.—(Editor). 


IMPORTANT GOVERNMENTAL WORK GOING ON. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the great 
good that the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Biological Survey, is 
doing for the game interests of the United 
States and Alaska. There is nothing lost 
sight of that will enhance the interests in 
its field. No item of information helpful 
either to the various state game depart- 
ments in the discharge of their duties, or 
to the sportsman in following the laws, is 
omitted from the reports sent out from this 
bureau which is under the supervision of 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam. Not only an able man 
has been selected in Dr. Merriam as chief 
of this service, but he seems to have ac- 
quired the commendable faculty of placing 
men in charge of the various sub-depart- 
ments under him who are reliable, accurate 
and thorough. 

Investigations are continually in progress 
in all branches, embodying scientific re- 
search into the habits of the wild birds and 
animals. As an instance of the minuteness 
of these investigations it may be said that 
during 1907 1,533 bird stomachs were exam- 
ined from the state of Texas alone with 
reference to the number of boll weevils they 
contained. Investigations of the food of wild 


ducks continue with a view to aiding legis- 
lation in the establishment of a proper sea- 
son for this important group of food birds. 
An investigation has been begun of the num- 
ber and causes of fatal hunting accidents. 
All obtainable laws relating to the estab- 
lishment and regulation of game preserves 
in the British colonies in Africa, Australia 
and America have been collected and copies 
have been made for future use. Field work 
in connection with the investigation of the 
food of birds with especial relation to the 
protection of fruit-bearing trees has been 
commenced. Several assistants have been 
detailed to continue investigations already 
begun of special economic problems. These 
include the relation of birds to the boll wee- 
vil in the cotton belt; the distribution and 
abundance of water fowl in the marshes of 
California; an economic report on the birds 
of Texas; and continued co-operation with 
the Forest Service in the study of the wolf 
problem on the stock ranges. Work on a 
report on the shore birds will be continued. 
The compilation of data on the migration of 
birds regularly received from a large num- 
ber of correspondents and from published 
records will be continued. 


A MONTANA SPORTMEN’S CLUB. 


Twelve sportsmen, hunters of big game 
residing at Missoula, Hamilton, Helena and 
Great Falls, Mont., have organized the West- 
ern Montana Sportsmen’s Club, the head 
camp and base of supplies of which will be 
in the big game country on the South Fork 
of the Flathead River. 

They have secured control of 160 acres 
on which there are 100 acres of meadow land 
suitable for raising horses and cattle for 


their own use, and here they expect to build 
a first-class log nine-room dwelling or club 
house, where board and lodging for the club 
members into the hills can be had. 

The incorporators of the club are J. W. 
Shryock, H. S. Rearden, and A. M. Stevens. 
Mr. Rearden was formerly connected with 
the Illinois state game warden’s office, where 
he did excellent work in the prosecution of 
game law violators. 


“BEN THE TRAPPER” WRITES ABOUT ALASKA. 


The accompanying letter written to the 
Cordova Alaskan of Cordova, Alaska, situ- 
ated near the mouth of Copper River, and 
also close to Valdez, about latitude 61°, dis- 


(7) 


closes a heart throb from the interior of 
that country of mystery and midnight sun 
which will be read with interest by our big 
game readers: 
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Copper River Crossing, Mar. 10, ’08. 

The Cordova Alaskan:—It is hardly nec- 
essary for me to introduce myself to you, 
for I am known from one end of Alaska to 
the other, having lived in the country over 
fourteen years. During the past five months 
I have been trapping on the Copper river 
and as the result of my season’s work have 
secured forty-six mink and sixty-three lynx 
skins. I think I shall move headquarters 
soon, as the porcupine are becoming scarce; 
the Copper River Raiiroad Co. taking from 
the forests so much timber for its bridges. 


I like your paper and think much of Cor- 
dova, Your first three townsites looked good 
to me, but this last one I can hardly recom- 
mend to my trapper friends. 

Porcupine Charley moved camp a few 
days ago, as game under his blankets be- 
came scarce. Porcupine is never satisfied 
unless he is right in the thick of it. 

O’Neil, the bridge man, arrived recently 


with two stowaways on board, Mc, the two- 
stepper, and Poker Scotty. It was a pity 
how poor Mc came into camp, I got on his 
trail and tracked him for two miles, think- 
ing I was following a lynx. He was real tame 
when I caught up with him. 

Heinie Esterbrook is here and will start 
a merchandise store in the spring. 

Baking Powder Zeke arrived from Katalla 
recently and says no more dream of a 
mucker for him, 

Sourdough John has been busily engaged 
with Baldy, the horse, hauling down wood 
for the boilers. 

I expect to be in town in a couple of 
weeks and show Jimmy Carscadden the lat- 
est in two-steps. 

Give my best respects to any inquiring 
friends, and look out for a hot time when 
Ben, the trapper, strikes town. 

Yours for incorporation, 


BEN WILSON. 


IS THIS A FREAK BEAR? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here I come again 
with another curio in the shape of a bear 
that I killed yesterday, May 5th. He is hard 
to describe. His hair and fur is the reverse 
of the silvertip. I will start the description 
at his nose. Brownish grey on nose, getting 
darker as it nears the eyes; brown from 
eyes to ears; from the ears to the tail and 
on each side down to the belly the fur is 
nearly all white next to the body with a few 
white hairs that are all white to the end, not 
over one per cent. Also about the same per- 
centage, or a few more, are brown the whole 
length; the rest are a dirty black or brown- 
tipped for half an inch of the outer end, giv- 
ing the bear a brown color at a distance. 
The belly is all brown, with no white hairs 


or fur, The breast has a white spot about 
eight inches across, with a brown spot in 
the middle, making the spot look like a 
target. The legs are brown. The feet are 
large for the size of the bear; the claws are 
long for the black bear and heavy at the 
toes, but too short to be a silvertip. 

He will measure about six feet from nose 
to tail, In build he is like the black. I will 
keep track of this hide if I should sell it, 
but I expect to keep it. I will send it to any 
naturalist with the skull who is willing to 
pay the express both ways. I have killed 
382 bears in the thirty-six years I have been 
hunting, and this is the first of this kind I 
have seen. He is undoubtedly a freak bear. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


NOTES FROM KANSAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While shooting 
along the Arkansas river two years ago 
Thos. Shaw of Wichita, Kas., wounded an 
albino goose which he placed in his game 
enclosure after clipping the feathers of one 
wing down to two inches from the tip to 
the body of the fowl, the long feathers be- 


ing entirely removed. The next day after its 
capture he found it in the street in front of 
his house. It was returned to the enclosure 
the walls of which were straight and eight 
feet high. The next day as a flock of its 
own kind was passing over the city it an- 
swered the call of its companions and arose 
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from the pen, clearing the tops of cotton- 
woods fifty feet high, and followed them 
away. Its flight must have been quite ex- 
tended, as advertisements in the daily pa- 
pers for many days failed to bring any word 
of it. 

Mr. Shaw after years of experimenting 
has at last constructed a satisfactory float- 
ing blind. It has a wedge-shaped hull four- 
teen feet long constructed of cypress and 
covered with galvanized iron. It has four 
posts 2% feet high on which the upper works 
are built. The walls are of woven wire slant- 
ing inward till an aperture of twenty-two 
inches is left at the top, the sides being 
decorated with rushes pulled from the 
waters in which the craft is operated, It 


has chairs with cushions and four men can 
shoot from it without discomfort. The in- 
ventor intends to equip it this fall with a 
small gasoline engine so he may run it at 


will. C. J. MARTIN. 
Kansas. 





Sam Stevens of Hahn’s Peak, Colo., 
writes: “The outlook for game birds the 
coming season is good. Willow grouse and 
sage chickens are coming up from the lower 
countries in good numbers and the blue 
grouse are coming down from the ranges in 
larger numbers than we expected, The 
spring is exceptionally early here and gives 
promise of a good season for nesting.”’ 


THE PLAINSMAN. 


The endles miles of boundless plains 
They haunt my homesick soul. 

Where’er my wearied eyes may search 
Is naught but the prairie’s roll. 


Each morn from bed of parching grass 
An early sun will rise. 

Nor then, nor late does sheltering hill 
Loom cool before my eyes. 


To north, to south, the reaching waste 
Lies dreary, far and still. 

Oh, that some magic lamp would rise 
One heaven-kissing hill! 


The heart that knows the 


hill-land home 


Starves here upon the plain. 
A hundred times each day I long 
For the old home hills again. 


The prairie’s sameness in the soul 
Will breed a host of ills. 

To set me right, then, let me go 
Back to the old home hills. 


Back to the old home hills once more 
With cattle grazing there, 

With streamlets singing down the dales 
And bird songs in the air. 


One love may be for prairies vast, 
Or one for the billowed sea, 
But none can ever take the place 
Of the old hill love in me. 


FRANK FARMINGTON. 
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FISHING IN MILLS CREEK. 


I feel a quick, enraptured thrill when I hear the black-bird sing, 
In his home, the sedgy hollow, where he rules a mimic king. 
There stands the sturdy hick’ry tree upon its moss-grown bank, 
Still list’ning to the water’s flow through reeds and rushes rank. 
Just as it stood long years ago fenced in by willows thick, 
When we used to go a-fishing down in old Mills Creek. 


There was jolly Neal McKinnon, and his sister Flora too, 

She used to help us hunt for bait, as sisters always do. 

And Eugene Chase and I sometimes would steal away from school, 
To go down where the willows’ shade on mossy banks was cool, 
Then we would tell the teacher we were “just so awful sick,” 

But I think she knew we’d been a-fishing down in old Mills Creek. 


And there was Ella Arner with her sparkling, laughing eyes, 
That I fancied had pre-empted half the azure in the skies. 
How we used to wade together in the margin of the brook, 
List’ning to the saucy wren, scolding from her shady nook. 
Our childish fancies floated where the blossoms grew so thick, 
When we used to go a-fishing down in old Mills Creek. 


Where are those loved of boyhood’s friends, those elfin spirits gay, 
My chums of ball, of fox-and-geese, and pom-pom-pull-away? 

The chubby hands I once did clasp and roamed the pastures through, 
And pulled the yellow dandelions all wet with morning dew, 

Then seated on the mossy bank we listen to the click 

Of the cricket ’morg the rushes down in old Mills Creek. 


The shining rays of boyhood’s sun in memory gone to rest, 

Come gleaming ’cross the bygone years and waken in my breast 
A yearning for the faces and the forms that seemed divine, 

With free and careless graces clustering ’round that happy time. 
For fragrant blooms in after years I never found so thick, 

As they were when I went fishing down in old Mills Creek. 


BUSH PHILLIPS. 





THE GREENWOOD ORCHESTRA. 


The greenwood orchestra will play tonight; 
I know this well an hour by set of sun, 
For now I hear the merry revel run 

Along the grass and up the tree’s green height. 

The thrill upon the strings with touches light, 
In prelude to the song by some gay one 
Who cannot wait until the day be done, 

For love is proof against the thrall of night. 
Already now I see the night’s first star 

In haloed disk; the freshened zephyr sweeps 
Across the sultry land; a tuneful jar 

Sets all the grass a-shake, and sofjly sweeps 
Aloft to where the voiceful legions are, 

While palpitant air the merry measure keeps! 


ALONZO RICE. 
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WANTED—BETTER AMERICAN HUNTING RIFLES. 


TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
PART I. 


The number of men in America who can 
do expert work with, and who have a scien- 
tific knowledge of, the rifle, are increasing 
greatly from day to day, thanks to the ef- 
forts of the National Government and Na- 
tional Rifle Association, Also the rifle 
cranks are growing in numbers as evidenced 
by the great number of well written articles 
now appearing in the papers of the country 
on rifles and rifle shooting. Such men com- 
prise a large proportion of our big game 
hunters, and naturally they demand the very 
best in the rifle line. 

The gentleman who above all others de- 
serves the title of The Best Rifle Shot in the 
World, and who is undoubtedly our foremost 
expert on the subject, in conversation with 
thom uter at Camp Perry last summer 
stated: “I have no interest in hunting rifles; 
they are not instruments of precision. There 
is no care shown in their manufacture.” An- 
other rifleman of international reputation as 
a military and schuetzen shot, and who goes 
on his big game hunt every fall stated: “I 
have yet to see the high power hunting rifle 
and ammunition that will shoot as well as I 
can hold. I therefore still stick to my old 
.45-70.” Every rifleman of any experience 
who was interrogated on the subject stated 
practically the same thing. Now, it may 
occur to some readers that if I wanted valu- 
able opinions on hunting rifles I should go 
to some of our noted big game hunters in- 
stead of to military and target shots. That 
sounds all very well but when a man has 
trained himself up so that he can hold to a 
five-inch average at 200 yards offhand or a 
percentage of 85 at 1,000 yards his opinions 
on any rifle become of great value, for in 
order to gain this perfection he has to make 


every phase of the subject a deep. study. 
Also he is pretty competent to pass on the 
accuracy of a particular rifle. Our average 
professional big game hunter has not the 
facilities to gain such a knowledge of the 
rifle as the military and target expert at- 
tains. Micrometer calipers, delicate scales, 
bullet alloys, machine rests, barometers and 
hygrometers are out of his reach. On one 
subject, however, he is the very best judge 
of all—that is on the killing or stopping 
power of a certain cartridge. 

I am going to quit now on the opinions 
of other men and give you my own, picking 
the typical American hunting rifle to pieces 
and discussing each part in detail. 

The Barrel, 

A very thin tapered, or “bottle necked” 
barrel such as seen on many of our rifles 
may shoot one particular lot of ammunition 
well, following the sighting of the arm, but 
owing to the fact that it jumps or flips ex- 
cessively, the slightest change in load (an- 
other date of loading by the same manu- 
facturer for instance), will induce a differ- 
ent flip and the rifle will probably shoot in 
an entirely different spot. I have seen as 
much as 8 inches difference at 50 yards due 
to this cause. Also a thin barrel has its 
flip very much affected by any accumula- 
tion of fouling in the barrel. A very heavy 
barrel will remedy these defects but such a 
barrel is out of place on a hunting rifle as 
it is slow to aim and heavy to carry. Twenty- 
four inches is long enough for the barrel 
of a hunting rifle in these days of smoke- 
less powder. It should be thick at the breech 
and have a gradual taper to the muzzle. 
The muzzle should not be too thin. Such a 
barrel need not make the rifle weigh over 
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8 pounds and will not flip to any extent. 
The outside dimensions and shape of the 
barrel of the .35 and .405 cal. Winchester 
Model 1895 rifle is ideal, although perhaps a 
trifle light for such a powerful cartridge as 
the .405. The front sight and forearm should 
be fastened to the barrel by studs and not 
by slots cut in the barrel, for slots weaken 
the barrel and give it a peculiar flip likely 
to make it require entirely different sighting 
at different ranges. 
The Fit of Bullets. 

Why the American manufacturers should 
bore their barrels and make their bullets 
the size they do is beyond the reasoning 
of all the experts in the country. The only 
reason we can find for it is that they wish 
the barrels to wear out quickly so as to sell 
more rifles. It is an established and indis- 
putable fact that with smokeless powder the 
bullets should be just a trifle larger than 
the bore of the barrel, and never under any 
circumstances smaller. Let me take you into 
a little history on this subject, When the 
Krag was first issued to the army it shot 
miserably. You will remember that no one 
could do good shooting with it. As late as 
1901 an All-American team of riflemen pre- 
paring for a match with Irish riflemen were 
obliged to discard the Krag on account of 
its inaccuracy after exhaustive trials, and 
used specially bored Remington Lee rifles 
and special 30-40 ammunition. So, too, with 
ail other high power American rifles. In 
those days the .30-40s were bored to have a 
measurement from the bottom of one groove 
to the bottom of the opposite groove of .308 
to .312 inches. It was intended that all these 
rifles should measure .308, but owing to 
crude methods of boring they varied as 
stated. The old bullets measured a scant 
307 inches at their largest diameter. They 
were thus designed on the theory that the 
lands of a .308 barrel cutting into a .30675 
bullet displaced just exactly enough of the 
bullet metal to fill the bore completely. In 
theory this was all right, but practice soon 
showed it to be all wrong. The improve- 
ments started when the Krags were issued 
to the national guard in 1902, and were car- 
ried on to the present perfection by such 
men as Dr, Walter G. Hudson. Scores and 
groups are now made at all ranges which 
heretofore were believed impossible—wit- 


ness the scores made by the American team 
in the Palma Match at Ottawa last fall with 
Krag rifles and U. M. C. ammunition. Target 
shooting has become popular and remains so 
because we now have instruments of suffi- 
cient precision to interest intelligent rifle- 
men. If a man can hold on an average for 
a 6-inch group at 200 yards he can natur- 
ally find no interest in using an arm which 
will give only a 12-inch group at that range, 
the group of the average American hunting 
rifle. 

What has caused this increase in accur- 
acy of our high power military rifles? Sim- 
ply super-caliber bullets, and more uniform- 
ity in the boring of the barrels. The Krag 
and New Springfield of today are bored to 
measure .3075 minimum, .309 maximum, and 
the full-jacketed target bullets are made to 
measure from .30825 by some manufacturers 
to .309 by others. This combination will 
give an 18-inch group at 1,000 yards or a 2- 
inch group at 200 yards. 

But while our military arms have been 
perfected our hunting rifles have stood still. 
Outside of a little improvement due to bet- 
ter powders they are as bad as they were 
ten years ago. There is still that discrep- 
ancy in the fit of bullet and barrel. A 12- 
inch group at 200 yards is a good group to- 
day for an American hunting rifle and am- 
munition, this to the disgrace of our fac- 
tories and their management. 

One of the foremost arms factories in the 
country bores its .30-40 rifles to a standard 
.310 inches, As practically turned out they 
average in measurement between .310 and 
.312 inches, They also make their  soft- 
nose, copper-jacketed, tin-plated hunting 
bullets for these rifles to measure .307 
inches. Two of the writer’s personal friends, 
good shots, intelligent riflemen and enthus- 
jastic big game hunters, tried to induce this 
company to make for them .30-40 rifles to 
measure not over .3082 inches but without 
success. At the same time this company 
had placed in the hands of a national state 
team a set of excellently bored barrels meas- 
uring from .3075 to .308 inches. These bar- 
rels in the hands of these marksmen of in- 
ternational reputation won an _ important 
match at the 1907 meeting of the National 
Rifle Association at the difficult ranges of 
800, 900 and 1,000 yards, and in consequence 
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the company’s advertisements lauded the 
qualities of their rifle barrels to the sports- 
men of the world. They were willing enough 
to place accurate barrels in the hands of 
experts to increase the reputation of their 
goods, but when a simple sportsman with 
intelligence and love for a good arm desires 
to obtain one he is turned down on the the- 
ory that if he can be compelled to buy a 
rifle which only lasts a year or two he will 
buy a great many more rifles, If this is not so, 
gentlemen of the trade, come out and tell 
us why it is that you stick to this mistaken 
and long out of date method of manufac- 
ture, and let us thrash the matter over to 
the benefit of both parties and with injus- 
tice to neither. This incident is not hear- 
say. This company has itself made for me 
one of these excellent barrels, which I have 
tested and shot for several years with ex- 
cellent results. I have also owned and tested 
many of the regular stock barrels, and there 
is as much difference in the shooting and 
wearing qualities of the two as there is be- 
tween night and day, I also was on a team 


AN EXPRESSION 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please al- 
low me space to thank Mr. E. C. Crossman 
for his article on page 589 of Outdoor Life 
for June? It is, I think, the most compli- 
mentary and flattering thing that ever hap- 
pened to me. There is no correspondent of 
Outdoor Life whose disapproval I would 
rather incur than his. 

I should also like to withdraw what I 
said about Mr. Newton and his small caliber 
high power loads used with the metal patch. 
Mr, Newton has shown how square and fair- 
minded he is in the June number, and my 
conscience troubles me a bit about him. 

With all due deference to Dr. Hudson, I 
maintain that every word I said of his al- 


in the match in question and was beaten 
by these special barrels. 

These same defects exist in practically 
all of the high power cartridges of today. I 
have merely taken the .30-40 as an example 
because it offered a better chance fcr com 
parison. 

Where there is a big discrepancy between 
the size of bullet and barrel gas cutting oc- 
curs from the first shot. The accuracy of 
such a barrel even at first is poor, averaging 
as I have said, only a 12-inch group at 200 
yards. This accuracy deteriorates very 
quickly so that after about 300 rounds it will 
probably take a 20-inch group to hold the 
shots, always supposing the rifle is taken 
care of in the best and most modern way. 
In the case of a Krag rifle measuring 
and a well made bullet measuring .3085 the 
accuracy for 1,000-yard shooting will con- 
tinue unimpaired for about 1,200 rounds 
(one well-authenticated case recorded to 
3,500 rounds) and the accuracy at hunting 
ranges will be satisfactory to a good marks- 
man for over 5,000 rounds. 

(To be Continued.) 
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OF GRATITUDE. 


leged test was justified. It is not my fault 
if he cannot read and understand the Eng- 
lish language, and it was his duty to dis- 
cover and solve any “ambiguity” before test- 
ing, not to allege it in extenuation after- 
wards. If it were possible to force Dr. Hud- 
son’s Krag load into a Luger pistol, anu 
someone were to do it, fire the arm, blow 
it up, and then announce in print that he 
had exactly followed Dr. Hudson’s pub- 
lished instructions, and that the doctor was 
a public nuisance and a menace to the com- 
munity, the case would be exactly parallel, 
and I do not think the doctor would enjoy 
it any more than Mr. Linkletter does. 
Utica, N. Y. PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 


THE .44-40 COLT’S. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As previously men- 
tioned in my article which I presume will 
appear in the May issue of your magazine, I 
wish to take issue with Dr. Hudson as re- 
gards some statements he made regarding 


the accuracy of the .44-40 Colt revolvers. 
To begin with I wish to state plainly that I 
dislike everything bordering on controversy 
which often leads to cutting sarcasm (and I 
can assure any one that this hurts—some 
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times) which too often creeps into articles 
intended for publication. As another pre- 
liminary to the remarks that follow I wish 
to state that it has taken considerable 
“nerve” for one possessing only a local 
reputation as a shot and who has never be- 
longed to a shooting club of any kind to 
criticize anything that Dr. Hudson (who 
with Lieut. Whelen is universally recog- 
nized as among the best authorities on shoot- 
ing matters that can be found), may have 
written, but as I have had some little experi- 
ence with the .44-40 Colt revolvers, as well 
as having seen some of its performances in 
the hands of others, and knowing from this 
that it is capable of far greater accuracy 
than represented by the machine rest target 
of ten shots shown by Dr. Hudson (which 
will be the standard by which many will 
judge the accuracy of all .44-40 Colt re- 
volvers) I can not consistently do otherwise. 


Another thing that should be mentioned 
here is this: I do not for a moment claim 
that the .44-40 is the most accurate cartridge 
for a revolver, but I fear that it would have 
been difficult for Dr. Hudson to have made 
(quite likely unintentionally) a more mis- 
leading statement than when he said: “The 
.44-40 is evidently just what it was intended 
to be—that is, a rough and ready gun of 
<ood execution, suitable for frontier use, but 
without pretensions to accuracy.” This not 
only refiects seriously on the manufacturers 
of the revolver and ammunition, but on the 
users of these revolvers as well, whon, it 
will be understood, are content with an in- 
accurate arm, but it would be difficult to 
imagine bordermen of the “Wild Bill,” “Buf- 
falo Bill,” “White Beaver,” Pat Garrett or 
“Billy the Kid,” stamp carrying six-shooters 
that under the very best possible conditions 
would give no better than four-inch groups 
of ten shots at sixty feet. I’m not saying 
that frontiersmen always carried 44-40 Colts, 
but practically all of those who did not car- 
ried the .45s and from Gould’s book we learn 
that the .44-40 could hold its own, or per- 
haps a little more, with the .45-in point of 
accuracy. I quote from a letter from Mr. 
R. A. Kane, whose judgment I would sooner 
take on matters pertaining to revolvers than 
any one I know of, as follows: “In regard 
to the accuracy of the .44-40-200, my experi- 


ence prompts me to say that I consider the 
.44-40-200 cartridge in a S. A. Colt Frontier 
or Army model an accurate weapon. I have 
done some good work with it as well as 
with the .45-38-255 cartridge in same make 
of revolver. The .38-40-180 will also give 
good results, but the .44-23-246 Russian will 
give greater accuracy if that were all that 
was required. 

“A. C. Gould in his book, ‘Modern Amer- 
ican Pistols and Revolvers,’ reports a match 
at Creedmoor in which five scores of five 
shots each were made in which the shots 
were all inside of the 9 circle of the 
Standard American target, which is 5.54 
inches in diameter; distance fifty yards with 
a .45 cal. Colt Army revolver and factory 
ammunition. 

“Here is what Gould sayS of the .44-40- 
200 and the .45-38-255: ‘Both of these cart- 
ridges are powerful and accurate. There is 
an apparent dierffence in the recoil, it be- 
ing less in the .44 cal. The 55 grains more 
lead in the .45 noticeably increases the re- 
coil, In a number of tests made with these 
two cartridges better results were generally 
secured with the .44, It was not difficult to 
place the six shots in a five-inch circle at 
fifty yards, often in a four-inch circle, and 
occasionally a three-inch circle would touch 
or enclose all of the shots.’ ” 

A little further on Mr. Kane remarks: 
“It must be borne in mind that this excel- 
lent work was done over twenty years ago 
in the days of black powder with factory 
ammunition, not with squibs. When the per- 
sonal equation or possible errors of the 
marksman are considered in this connection, 
not eliminated, I would consider the com- 
bination of weapon and load extremely ac- 
curate. How much better results are our 
marksmen getting today with all other ad- 
vantages of smokeless powders, lighter 
weapons, smaller calibers, tempered bullets, 
and the improvements in lubrication which 
comes with two decades of growing experi- 
ence and progress of the manufacturer?” 


Wishing to obtain the most reliable in- 
formation possible from different sources, I 
wrote the different cartridge manufactur- 
ers, as well as the Colt and S. & W. people, 
regarding tests of the .44-40 rifle cartridges 
in revolvers, As several disliked the idea of 
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becoming involved in magazine discussions, 
they preferred that no quotations be made 
from their letters. I can state positively, 
however, that should I do so it would only 
substantiate my claim that the target of Dr. 
Hudson is not a standard by which all .44-40 
caliber revolvers can be accurately judged. 

Thus far I have refrained from mention- 
ing any personal experiences with the cali- 
ber under discussion, nor had I at first in- 
tended to, for I am aware of the fact that 
to carry conviction the work hereafter men- 
tioned would have to have been done by a 
member of a shooting club and in the pres- 
ence of reputable witnesses; but if there 
should be any inclined to doubt any of the 
statements to be made I would suggest that 
they skip this part of the article. 


At twenty yards, shooter standing free 
from any support, revolver (.44-40 S. A. 
Colt) held in one hand, arm fully extended, 
I have seen the six shots fired, every one 
striking inside of the two-inch bullseye. 
Under the same conditions I have seen the 
six shots placed inside of the 2%-inch bull 
(hand not lowered until last shot was fired), 
the shooter in question throwing loading 
gate open, extracting the shells, and after 
blowing several times through the barrel to 
moisten the powder residue, reload his gun 
and duplicate the performance. 

I note what Dr. Hudson says about the 
factory smokeless powder cartridges not be- 
ing suitable for revolvers, the powder he 
Says being better adapted to rifles. I have 
seen but very few of these used in revolvers, 
but I am under the impression that they are 
far better than is generally supposed. The 
few 1 have seen shot gave good accuracy 
and the penetration with the soft-point bul- 
lets was about equal to or a little better 
than with black. (These were the low pres- 
sure factory cartridges, not the H. V.) As 
to the accuracy can say that I have a target 
made with .44-40 Colt new Service and Win- 
chester low pressure smokeless cartridges 
in which the ten shots are placed in the 
upper part of 2%-inch bullseye—the group 
measuring exactly two inches across at wid- 
est place—that is, from outside to outside 
of outlying bullet holes. Muzzle rest, but 
not shot by me as I never shoot revolver 
from rest. This at twenty yards. This was 


with Winchester cartridges (but not made 
by W. R. A. Co. employes), but from my 
experience with U. M. C.’s I think they 
would do equally well. Peters Semi-Smoke- 
less cartridges or shells reloaded with Semi- 
Smokeless powder are excellent in a revol- 
ver but a strictly smokeless load is better 
still, and like Dr. Hudson, I prefer “Bulls- 
eye,” but in my enthusiastic endeavors to 
advertise even so excellent a product, I can 
not lose sight of the fact that black powder 
(which, to quote Mr. Barlow, “has served us 
so long and well’) had many good qualities 
and when intelligently used will show as 
good targets now as formerly. 

A few more words regarding the group 
made by Dr. Hudson: It is possible that 
the machine rest (which may have been 
perfectly adapted to guns having less recoil) 
was not suitable for the black powder load 
used. Another thing that may account-for 
the poor showing of this particular gun 
would be the reaming out of the breech of 
the barrel, or, possibly, shooting the ten 
shots without cleaning may have fouled the 
barrel to such an extent that better work 
was impossible. I find that when using 
black powder in a revolver it is always best 
to either clean or blow several times through 
the barrel after every six shots to moisten 
the powder residue. If this precaution is 
taken much better accuracy naturally _re- 
sults. With all the above in mind I am fully 
aware of the fact that the impression gen- 
erally prevails among many that even fair 
accuracy cannot be secured when using re- 
volvers shooting such heavy charges as are 
contained in the .38-40, .44-40 and .45 Colt; 
but it is my belief that should they “cut out” 
the miniature loads and shoot charges (at 
least whenever possible) equivalent in 
power to the cartridge the arms were orig- 
inally intended for, they would discover 
in a short time that these arms when using 
full charges would show greater accuracy 
than they had supposed, and would soon ar- 
rive at the conclusion that one load, in the 
same gun with the same sighting, would 
give more practical results than when shoot- 
ing different loads, giving different recoil, 
requiring different sighting, etc. 

As to more of the powder burning outside 
of the barrel than in it, as mentioned by Dr. 
Hudson, I can hardly think that he meant 
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exactly what he said, and here are my rea- 
sons: None of the black powder .44-40 car- 
tridges when fired in a rifle give over 1,300 
feet velocity per second. In a revolver the 
velocity is about 1,000 feet. This decrease 
in velocity I believe to be due partly to the 
slight escape of gas at the connection be- 
tween cylinder and barrel, as well as to the 
fact that, possibly, all of the powder does 
not burn in the barrel, but certainly more 
than half does burn. I am not certain that 
the stream of “rocket-like that 
“went down the gallery’ would prove that 
all of the powder was not burned, for I think 
the same, or nearly the same, results would 


sparks” 


have followed had the cartridge been fired 
in a rifle. Take the longest barreled rifle 
ever made and fire it with black powder 
after dark or at dusk and the fire will stream 
out at the muzzle for several feet, but I can- 
not accept this as proof positive that there 
had not been complete combustion of the 
powder within the barrel. 

Most of the remarks above refer to the 
Single Action Colt, but as the New Service 
is a much later production and generally 
preferred (though in .44 cal. Russian) by 
the experts as a target arm, it should be 
found fully as accurate, 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE NEW MAXIM GUN A MENACE, 


Editor Outdoor Life:- 
the article on Mr. H. P. Maxim’s recently 
patented device for reducing or obviating 
the noise of the report of a fire-arm, pub- 
lished in the April Number. I had intended 
writing something on the subject for that 
number, but was too busy. 

A good many men have tried to invent 
such a device at different times, Mr. Perry 
FE. Kent, the inventor of the “vented muz- 
’ among them. So far, none of them 
have been really practical. Mr. Oliver Smith, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, has just pat- 
ented another. While I doubt whether either 
Mr. Maxim’s invention or that of Mr. Smith 
will be entirely successful, it is unquestion- 
ably time for riflemen and law-abiding peo- 
ple generally all over the country to stop 
this sort of thing once for all. There is 
just one way to do it, and that is with the 
lerislative axe. 

The writer is fully aware of the dangers 
of governmental paternalism. No one could 
he more strongly opposed than I to any at- 
tempt to infringe by legislation the right to 
possess and use arms. But the advantages 
that a noiseless fire-arm would present to 
the law-abiding riflemen are practically non- 
existent, and the facilities for the commis- 
sion of crime, and the immunity from de- 
tection that such a device would afford to 
the anarchist and the ordinary criminal are 
so great and so obvious that the principle 
of non-interference by law should give way 
in this instance to expediency. Unless radi- 


I was glad to see 


z\e,’ 


cal steps are taken at once to stop the man- 
ufacture of these devices, there is grave dan- 
ger that they may be manufactured in large 
numbers, that their constant use with fire- 
arms will cause public opinion to neglect 
to distinguish between an arm _ furnished 
with such an appliance and one without it, 
and that the consequent and inevitable in- 
crease of crime will induce legislatures to 
act in a hasty and undiscriminating manner, 
so that the right to possess and use fire- 
arms may be serjously impaired. 

It is very improbable that the use of any 
appliance of this nature will ever be per- 
mitted It would be 
much worse than the use of poisoned or ex- 
plosive bullets. There should be statutes 
enacted in every state and territory in the 
Union, and everywhere else, for that matter, 
making it illegal to manufacture, to buy, to 
sell, or to use or have in one’s possession 
or under one’s control any noiseless fire- 
arm, or any appliance designed to diminish 
or reduce the noise made by the discharge 
of a fire-arm. 


in civilized warfare. 


Every violation of such a law should be 
made a felony. This would not entail a 
hardship on anyone, because there could be 
no earthly excuse for violating it. There 
are laws of this sort in most states about 
brass knuckles and other weapons adapted 
exclusively to the use of criminals, but they 
are not always enforced as strictly as they 
should be, because the manufacture, sale or 
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possession of these articles is only a mis- 
demcanor, 

Every reader of Outdoor Life ought to 
write at once to his representatives in both 


LUGER AND SMITH & 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 395 of 
your valued magazine I note a “Query on 
the Luger,” signed by “E. W. Winters, Mis- 
souri,” and I herewith beg to enclose in- 
formation from the catalogue of H. Tauscher 
(American agent for Luger pistols) with il- 


branches of his state legislature urging them 
to secure the passage of a law drafted along 
these lines. 


New York. PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 


WESSON COMPARED. 


weighs 246 grains against 9345 grains of the 
Luger or Parabellum bullet. 
“The figures from 1 to 5 are illustrations 
of results obtained by firing at clay during 
“Repeated tests confirm the correctness 
of these illustrations, 


The blocks of clay 








Fig. 2.—‘“Parabellum” 
load. 


with normal 





Fig. 4—S. & W. hollow point bullet 
with cavity at its nose, 
comparative tests of the energy of bullets 
from: 

“1. The Russian Army Revolver, 
& Wesson, cal. 10.6 mm. 
model), and 

“2. The “Parabellum” Automatic pistol, 
cal, 7.65 mm. 
used at these tests were 75 cm. long, 30 cm. 
high and 30 cm. wide. They were fired upon 


Smith 
(.44 Russian 





Fig. 3. —“Parabellum” with minimum 
load. 


lustrations of the respective penetrations 
with Smith & Wesson .44 cal. Russian 
model, and Luger (Parabellum) pistol, 7.65 
mm., or .30 cal., and would thank you very 
much, if you would kindly publish same for 
the information of Mr. Winters and your 
other readers, mentioning the fact that the 
bullet for the 44 & & W. Russian model 





Fig. 5—“Parabellum,” 
bullet with 


hollow point 
cavity at its nose. 

from a distance of 10 metres and then cut 
open to show the effect produced by the bul- 
let in its course, 

“Hence it is seen that in every case the 
Parabellum pistol proved of more expansive 
effect and of greater shock than the Smith 
& Wesson revolver.” 


New York. A. B. LEVINGER. 
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MUSHROOMING BY AUTOMATIC PISTOL BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you tell me 
through the columns of your magazine 
whether or not bullets used in the automatic 
pistols mushroom upon striking hard but 
penetrable substance (such as bone or 
wood)? I have tried the Colt .32 caliber at 
from 25 to 50 yards and in nearly every in- 
stance found very little change in form of 
bullet (tried this in both green and dry tim- 
ber). I have been told this was due to the 
alloy of the metal though thought perhaps 
the distance was too short. If the former 
is correct why are they not made to mush- 


CROSSMAN REPLIES TO 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The publication of 
my two letters intended originally for the 
editor’s private eye, anent Mr, Linkletter 
and the pet gun of our friend Haines, seems 
to have stirred up more wrath than if I had 
expressed my firm conviction that W. J. 
Bryan is to be our next president (which it 
is not.) 

I summed up in a general way the pres- 
sure produced by the Krag load and only 
stated the approximate figures that we might 
get an idea of the effect of twice as much 
powder used in the rifle suggested by Mr. 
Linkletter. Half a dozen critics in Outdoor 
Life have taken me to task for my supposed 
error in stating the figures of the powder 
charge used in loading the .30-40 cartridge, 
when as a matter of fact I made no state- 
ment of the correct load for this cartridge, 
merely stating, “some 40 to 45 grains of 
powder in the Krag gives 40,000 lbs. breech 
pressure,” which is approximately correct 
and any proving that this loading gives great 
pressures, merely strengthens my hypo- 
thesis that Mr. Linkletter’s load of 80 grains 
is entirely unsafe, even in a .40-90 or .45-90. 
It would appear that a few of the gentlemen 
taking issue with me are more anxious to 
criticise than they are to pay close attention 
to what they read. 

Ashley Haines takes issue -with me on 
one of my past letters to Outdoor Life, on 
the same ground as that occupied by others, 
namely, my statement of the loading of the 
.30-40 cartridge, It is only necessary to re- 
fer Mr. Haines to letter in question and re- 


room, or if the latter, 
should the test be made? 
Michigan, F. A. GREGORY. 


at what distance 





Answer.—The failure of the bullets to 
mushroom was evidently due to the fact that 
they were full jacketed or full metal patched. 
This type of bullet is not calculated to mush- 
room, nor, so far as I know, is there any 
other type of bullet now made for any of 
the automatic Colt pistols. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


HAINES AND STEVENSON. 


quest a little attention while-he is reading it 
to demonstrate to him that he is replying 
to statements which were never made. 

Without wishing to galvanize the corpse of 
the Haines model into activity again, I will 
ask Mr. Haines, as a favor to myself and 
others interested, to name one recognized 
expert shot who is dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent type of hand gun and who thinks the so- 
lution has been found in the Haines model. 
Of course Captain Hardy is well known as a 
trick shot, but we cannot get away from the 
records of the National organization formed 
in the interests of revolver shooting, the 
United States Revolver Association, and any 
man claiming to be an expert with the re- 
volver and not able to support his claims 
by the records of the Association or those of 
some reputable revolver or rifle club, must 
expect to have the polite disbelief of the 
shooters who are well informed on such mat- 
ters. It is noteworthy that despite the many 
general statements of the multitude of ex- 
pert shots who are clamoring for the mar- 
keting of a weapon of the Haines model 
type, not one name has yet appeared which 
would be recognized by those interested in 
revolver shooting as being that of an ex- 
pert shot.* 





*If Captain Hardy is not an expert shot 
in the full meaning of the term, then there 
are no expert shots in this country. It may be 
stated also that while he probably has be- 
longed to reputable revolver clubs, yet his 
public and private exhibitions would make 
such membership unnecessary to establish his 
standing as an expert. We have seen Captain 


Hardy shoot at private exhibitions at a tar- 
get (and many public exhibitions), and have 
some idea of the work he can do.—BEditor. 
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I note Mr. Haines’ little aside about the 
writer being a “self-confessed expert.” I 
might call Mr. Haines’ attention to the fact 
that in spite of being a “self-confessed ex- 
pert,” I have as yet lacked the nerve to ask 
the makers of the best revolvers in the world 
—the Colt and Smith & Wesson people—to 
install some ten thousand dollars worth of 
machinery merely to build some gun which 
I had in mind as being a little better than 
the ones used twenty years ago. And this 
in spite of the fact that I have some tangi- 
ble evidence in the shape of medals that I 
at times can hit what I shoot at—something 
which Mr. Haines has not. It might be not 
unjust to inquire what title Mr. Haines would 
apply to the man who appears from two to 
six times in every number of Outdoor Life 
with statements regarding every type of arm 
on the market and the appurtenances there- 
of. Statements from Dr. Hudson or Lieuten- 
ant Whelen cannot appear too often for the 
seeker of information on firearms, for the 
simple reason that they are of recognized 
standing as expert shots and have made 
good on a target in at least one important 
match.+ In other words, they are not “cata- 
logue experts.” The man who cannot make 
good on a target, which is simply a conveni- 
ent and handy form of mark at which to 
shoot, but who can hit everything else un- 
der the sun, is too much like the man who 
can jump twenty feet in Sweden only. I 
hap a to know two men who are “practical 
shots” with both revolver and rifle and who 
have spent years along the great cattle trails 
of the Southwest and in the mountains, but 
strange to say, both of them are fine shots 
on a target with a revolver, and the fact 
that they are “practical shots” does not 





7The fact that Mr, Crossman has not seen 
any good scores made by Mr. Haines does not 
proclaim the latter either a good or a poor 
shot. Mr. Haines has had the disadvantage, 
most of his life, of living in places where 
rifle and revolver clubs did not exist. As a 
matter of fact, we learn from men who have 
associated with Mr. Haines that he is a splen- 
did shot. His ability as an expert shot, how- 
ever, is not necessary in order to prove his 
eligibility to pass on rifle and revolver con- 
struction. If all our inventive geniuses in the 
past history of firearms had waited until they 
could shoot like Dr. Hudson and Lieut. 
Whelen, or even could make scores that 
would favorably compare with theirs, we are 
afraid we would have been compelled to 
wait a long time for the improvements that 
have been shown in this line during the past 
decade.—Editor. 


seem to interfere with their demonstrating 
at times that they can hit any mark, whether 
a bullseye at fifty yards or a wounded grizzly 
or a desperado. 

I note that Mr. E. L. Stevenson locks 
horns with me on the subject of the Haines 
model and from the gist of his letter I infer 
that he is a fellow townsman, although I 
have not the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
Mr, Stevenson says that Mr. Haines de- 
signed his pet weapon for the use of the out- 
door man on his trips, but that so many vir- 
tues have appeared in the weapon on close 
inspection that many members of revolver 
clubs have taken up the new gun and prom- 
ised to buy samples of it on its appearance 
on the market, I will have to thank Mr. 
Stevenson for this information and have to 
confess that I was entirely ignorant of this 
last mentioned fact before reading his ar- 
ticle. I will be extremely glad to have Mr. 
Stevenson forward to Outdoor Life a list of 
these members of revolver clubs who have 
signified their willingness to buy the new 
weapon. I will have to admit that our club, 
while otherwise up to date, is lamentably 
behind the times in this respect, and I do 
not personally know of a single man in the 
Los Angeles Revolver and Rifle Club who 
has made any such break and I want to see 
that this organization is kept up to date if 
possible. The phrase, “outdoor man on his 
trips,” sounds well, but it is difficult to know 
just what Mr. Stevenson means by this. 
With exception of a few deputy sheriffs, I 
can see no occasion for anyone carrying a 
revolver, even in the Southwest, the former 
abode of the bad man, Along the border, it 
is true, if a Man appeared prosperous and 
rode a good horse, he might be stuck up and 
relieved of his property by Mexican or Am- 
erican renegades, but this risk exists every- 
where and does not justify any factory put- 
ting in. a new lot of expensive machinery 
to supply the demand of the people so ex- 
posed to danger. I will have to admit that I 
feel a whole lot safer in Arizona than I ever 
did in Chicago, especially after nightfall, 
and I believe that the city above mentioned 
can show more hold-ups and murders in a 
month than Arizona, the wildest state in the 
Union, can in a year. Therefore, why the 
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necessity of the Haines model if it be only 
useful for the outdoor man?}j 

Mr. Stevenson refers to the fact that two 
or three of our club members have pieces 
of hard rubber in the frame of their revol- 
vers and draws therefrom the conclusion 
that the grip of the existing arms 
is defective. Mr. Stevenson is attempting 
to prove the rule by the exception and show 
that because three members out of a club of 
some forty, wish to experiment with the 
grips of their revolvers, that the grips are 
entirely at fault. As well condemn Patridge 
sights because some of our people use the 
bead variety. 

Mr. Stevenson states that there is a space 
left between the middle finger and the frame 
or guard, when holding the Colt’s Officers’ 
model or Smith & Wesson .38 Military and 
that the middle finger should press against 
this curve of the frame to steady the gun. 
Mr, Stevenson, by this statement, exposes 
the fact that he is not a very close observer, 
nor yet a revolver shot of much experience. 


7*Mr, Crossman must certainly know that 


the “uses of the outdoor man” mean more 
than merely carrying a gun for hold-up de- 
fense. He should know that men on camping 


and hunting trips carry revolvers. occasion- 
ally, in fact, oftener than occasionally, and 
that ranchmen, sheepmen, and cowmen carry 
them in their outdoor work for general use. 
This general use may include the killing of 
a wounded steer, a shot at a coyote, the kill- 
ing of a rattlesnake, or a little friendly prac- 
tice while on the range, or, in fact 
other uses to which the 
im the outdoors.—Editor 


, a dozen 
revolver may be put 


WAS IT MEANT FOR 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice an article 
in Arms and Ammunition under the heading, 
“For Mr. Bryant,” and believing myself to 
be the person referred to will say that the 
following quotations, “I had an old ‘stand 
by’ in a Remington six-shooter that was 
chambered for the .45-70 Government car- 
tridge—the same as I always used in my 
.45-85 rifle—necessitating but one cartridge 
belt for both weapons,” and “I dropped the 
rifle and gave them the four shots from my 
six-shooter and had the satisfaction of bag- 
ging the big gobbler and two hens,” are not 
taken from any article that I have ever writ- 
ten, Further, I do not believe any article 


The middle finger should press against the 
curve of the frame to steady the weapon and 
does when the gun is properly held, The 
nearer the grip is in the line of the barrel 
the steadier the gun will be held and prac- 
tically all target shooters hold their hands 
well up on the stock with middle finger 
pressed into this curve, thus supporting the 
gun and also bringing the hand up in the 
line of the barrel. This gentleman omitted 
to state—if he noticed—that the men 
patching up their grips with pieces of rub- 
ber were users of Smith & Wessons and the 
reason for doing this was on account of the 
thin, poor grip of this arm, just at the crotch 
of the hand. Thus by adding the extra pieces 
of rubber, the hand is thrown farther down 
the stock, where it is thicker and more easy 
to grasp, witthout losing the pressure of 
the middle finger on the pivot point of the 
revolver. 

Mr. Stevenson’s observation is evidently 
good, but he lacks the power of deducing 
the reasons for the things he sees. 

The Frontier model, as Mr. Stevenson 
states, does not need any patching up, but 
it is because the grip is ample to fill up the 
hand at the crotch, It would be interesting 
to see Mr. Stevenson give a demonstration 
of the merits of the Frontier type of revolver 
against our general run of Colt’s Officers’ 
models or Smith & Wesson .38 Military. To 
use a slang expression, “He will have to go 
some.” EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 

California. 


THIS MR, BRYANT? 


has appeared under the department of Arms 
and Ammunition that contained same. The 
quotations were evidently taken from some 
other portion of the magazine and must be a 
part of some hunting story. Mr. “Coyote” 
certainly knows from what article he copied 
them and should learn under whose name or 
nom de plume they were written. I never 
read the article that contained the quota- 
tions, else I would have been as curious as 
“Coyote” to have learned of the Remington 
revolver chambered for the .45-70 Govern- 
ment cartridge, for if there is no mistake 
in the matter this was an excellent arm for 
turkeys. 





: 
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What probably got my name mixed with 
the gentleman’s article was, I stated that 
I had a .50 cal. Remington pistol chambered 
for the .50-70 Government cartridge, but 
same was intended only for use of shot in 


THE .32-20 AND .38 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Will you kindly in- 
form me through the columns of your very 
interesting magazine, if in your opinion a 
.32-20 Smith & Wesson Special revolver is 
as accurate as the .38 caliber? By this I 
mean, will they shoot, say, at distance of 
100 yards as accurately as the 38 S. & W. 
Special? Has the .38 Special any advan- 
tages over the .32-20 as a target gun? 

I have a Colt S. A. .32-20, and am think- 
ing of getting a Special. I would like to be 
able to use the same cartridge in both guns 
if the .32 is as accurate. 

One more question and I will close. Do 
you think the Model 1905 Special with the 
square handle has any advantage over the 
other model? H. WERLING. 

Ohio. 





Answer.—I have not used the .32-20 S. & 
W. but believe it will be found nearly, if not 
quite, as accurate at all ranges as the .38 


IN DEFENSE OF wW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life now for nearly two 
years, I am much interested in parts of it, 
especially the Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment, as I am what might be called a 
gun crank. My object in writing is in de- 
fense of W. A. Linkletter who is being en- 
tirely misrepresented in regard to his .44-40 
special loading. His heavy loading is all 
right and he knows what he is writing about. 

In Outdoor Life of January, 1908, on page 
69, is where Mr. Linkletter gives his heavy 
load for the .44-40 cartridge, and here is 
what he has to say in regard toit: “My .44 
special loading that I use in my built-over 
Colt New Service .44 revolver is a much 


more desirable cartridge for deer hunting 
than any that are on the market, and the 
shell is capable of a much more powerful 
and paralyzing load than can be safely used 
in a revolver.” 
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the longer shell. My opinion of the matter 

is that the gentleman had an old .44 cal. 

U. S. Army Remington revolver and a .44 

cal. rifle. S. 0. BRYANT. 
Missouri. 


SPECIAL COMPARED. 


Special—especially if Peters Semi-Smoke- 
less cartridges are used or cartridges loaded 
with King’s Semi-Smokeless powder or 3 
grains L. & R. “Bullseye.” About the only 
advantages the .38 Special would have as a 
target gun over the .32-20 would be in the 
larger hole cut in the target which must be 
considered of some little importance where 
measurements are taken from edge of bullet 
hole instead of from center. If reloading is 
contemplated the .388 & & W. Special shell 
will be found better for this purpose for 
the bottle-necked shells will cause more or 
less trouble when reloaded end used in a 
revolver. The chances are that trouble would 
also occur from tight shells when using same 
shells in both Colt and S. & W. revolvers as 
it is seldom that two arms using the same 
cartridge can be found chambered exactly 
alike. The square bull 1905 model handle 
to me seems far better than the regular 
Model 1902. ASHLEY A. HAINES". 


A. LINKLETTER. 

Now, remember Mr. Linkletter here 
states that his .44 special load was a more 
desirable cartridge for deer hunting than 
any on the market, and that the shell is 
capable of a.much more powerful load than 
can be safely used in a revolver. He made 
no mention whatever here that his .44 spe- 
cial load was 7 grains of black powder in the 
bottom and 12 grains of Bullseye smoke- 
less on.top. But in the next paragraph he 
has the following to say: 

“With a 260-grain bullet with 7 grains 
of black powder in the bottom and 12 grains 
of Bullseye smokeless on top I got greater 
penetration, fired from a rifle, in a fir block 
(we have no pine here to test penetration 
with) than the .45-90-300 black powder Win- 
chester cartridge.” 

And further on he continues: “This load- 
ing was fired from a Winchester single shot 
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rifle.” At no place does Mr. Linletter in his 
article recommend his heavy load of 260 
grain bullet with 7 grains of black powder 
in the bottom and 12 grains of Bullseye 
smokeless on top to be used in a revolver. 
He only states that he fired this load in a 
Winchester single shot rifle. 

I want to state right here that the Link- 
letter loads are all right in Linkletter guns, 
or in other words, they are safe in arms that 
he recommends them to be used in. 

Just because Dr. Hudson blew up his 


revolver in trying one of Mr. Linkletter’s 
loads, which load was never intended to be 
used in a revolver, is no reason why Mr. 
Linkletter should be belittled. 

As soon as this unpleasantness is over 
with and Mr. Linkletter gets due credit for 
what he has done I will give the readers my 
experience of heavy loading in a revolver, 
which will surprise even Mr. Linkletter. But 
after the way things are going on now I’m 
afraid I would be called “crazy.” 

Washington. CHAS. YUNKERS. 


AN AMERICAN TEAM FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Arrangements are being completed by the 
National Rifle Association of America for 
sending a rifle team to London to compete 
in the Olympic games. Gen. James A. Drain, 
president of the National Rifle Association, 
has been selected as captain of the team 
and in this manner a double purpose will be 
served, for while in England Gen. Drain will 
meet the representatives of all the foreign 


TWO DEALERS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Realizing that 
many of your readers live far from the large 
cities where sporting goods of all descrip- 
tions are not readily obtained, and knowing 
that these parties will be interested in any 
dealers who are as much interested in sup- 
plying the wants of the mail order customer 
as those before the counter, would say that 
W. F. Sheard, Tacoma, Wash., and Browning 
Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah, have been found the 
two most satisfactory firms I have ever dealt 
with. I have found that the most trifling 
order will receive the most careful attention 
and if any shooter has any “crank” ideas 
of something “special” in the way of a 
gun they will do well to write either of 
the above for they can supply it if it can be 


governments competing in the rifle matches 
and make arrangements as far as possible 
for the Palma Trophy Match to be shot in 
this country in 1909. Should the plans of 
the N. R. A. be successfully executed, as no 
doubt they will, the Palma Match of next 
year will be the greatest contest ever held 
for this renowned trophy, now in the posses- 
sion of the United States. 


COMMENDED. 


had, Much of the best that we have today 
in the firearms line is the result of Mr. J, M. 
Browning’s genius, and it is difficult to think 
of his firm without the many inventions he 
has perfected being also in mind. 

The same can be said of Mr. Sheard—the 
mention of his name naturally carries with 
it the thought of his famous sight, the sales 
of which I understand are rapidly increas- 
ing. 

The above is not meant as an advertise- 
ment nor have either of the parties re- 
quested my writing anything of this nature, 
but when I receive the treatment that has 
been accorded me by these parties I believe 
it only just that a proper appreciation of 
same is shown. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


REMARKABLE FEATS IN RIFLE SHOOTING ON THE WING. 


Editer Outdoar Life:—I noat in yure last 
Magazeen what Mister Bringinstool has to 
say critysisin’ Mister Morton’s friend’s 
shutin’ at stuff throwed up in the air. 


Now, Mister Editer, thare is sum kom- 
plaint that nobuddy beleaves these yarns 
about hittin’ buckshot throwed up, I’m sort 
o’ moddest miself, but I want to tell you 











what I hav dun in this line and what I kan 
do enny day ennybuddy wants to see it dun. 

I had a hive of bees sum time ago that 
was no good and I wanted to git rid of ’em. 
Thay had got so sassy that nobuddy couldn't 
git nigh ’em without gittin’ stung, an’ bein’ 
sumthin’ of a shooter myself I bawt severil 
boxes of 22 shorts an’ took my winchister 
repeeter an’ started in tu thin ’em out. I 
got "bout thutty feet away from the hoal 
whare the bees cum out, an’ ev’ry time one 
showed hisself and went to fly away I draw- 
ed up the ol’ gun an’ crack! thare was a 
ded bee rite thare and then. Thare was 7897 
bees in that hive, Mister Editer, an’ I killed 
ev'ry one but two on the fly, Them two 
wooden’t cum out, an’ I had to smoak ’em to 
deth. How’s that fer wing shutin’ with a 
riful? 

Anuther of my faverit tricks is tossin’ 
intu the air six No. 2 shot tide up in a littul 
rag. At the furst shot I kut the string wich 
holds the shot an’ then pick off ev’ry shot 
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befoar it strikes the urth. This trick nevver 
fales to win me applaws. 

Anuther faverit trick o’ mine is to git on 
a trout streem whare the fish is thick, an’ 
aftur lettin’ sum one pick out a trout in the 
wotter, I shoot twice. The furst shot strikes 
under the trout an’ throws him up in the air, 
an’ befoar it strikes the ground I shoot agin 
fer his belly, an’ the bullit takes a course 
along the skin, splits the skin open an’ 
cleens the fish kompletely, all reddy fer the 
spider. I mite say that this trick took sum 
time to lern. 

Of coarse I expeck to git crittysized fer 
tellin’ you this, but I kan prove it. Enny- 
buddy can see the rifle what I do it with 
enny day thay want to. 

Now if thare is ennybuddy else what kin 
beet this trewthful ackount of riful shutin’, 
let him now speek er furever hoaled his 
peece. HIRAM HiGGLESBY. 

Punk Holler, Mo. 


ARE REVOLVERS SIGHTED AT FACTORY? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your readers may 
remember my article of some months ago in 
which I stated that many of the Colt and 
some of the Smith & Wesson revolvers were 
not accurately sighted when sent from the 
factories, The quotations which follow are 
from a letter written to an esteemed friend 
of mine and evidently refer to the above 
article and as this letter is written by one 
of the most noted target shooters of today 
and believing that others may hold the same 
views I have thought it best in order to 
make my position perfectly clear to your 
readers to touch briefly on this subject 
again. The writer of the letter from which 
I quote had not seen the article mentioned 
but had been told of it by a friend: 

“One point which this shooting friend of 
mine brought up was some comment or crit- 
icism on the shooting of Colt guns, the 
claim being made that they do not shoot 
‘straight,’ that is, the sighting is not right 
and they shoot ‘one sided,’ so to speak. He 
says he believes one article stated that it 
was because the barrels were not properly 
screwed in, but did not seem to have a very 
clear idea of just what he had read and of 


course this gets me started and I want to 
see what trouble there has been, if any, as 
we fellows here all swear by our Colt guns 
and in our hands find them the best of any- 
thing we ever used, and that from experi- 
ence in fine target shooting, using various 
makes and models. 

“Personally I believe if a gun shoots to 
the left (as generally will be found the case) 
it is because the shooter, from habit or un- 
consciously, cants the piece. I know I do it, 
and have to offset the rear sight to over- 
come my fault in holding. One may try as 
hard as he can to hold a revolver plumb, 
but when squeezing off I know there is a 
tendency to roll the revolver, and that of 
course will cause a shot to go to the left or 
right. 

“IT remember well an experience I had 
when shooting a strictly military revolver 
some years ago, and the same experience 
was that of several others; we persistently 
shot to the left and high. We bent the front 
sights to overcome the out-of-line shooting 
and so long as we always held the gun in 
the way the error was corrected, well and 
good, but there were times when we held 
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plumb and there was the trouble on the other 
side of the target. It was finally drilled into 
our heads that the fault lay in our holding, 
and proven by other men shooting the same 
guns, and as they happened to hold plumb, 
our own error in canting was shown. Since 
taking up the target arm, with its adjustable 
or sliding rear sight I find that some days I 
require a point right ‘windage’ while on 
other days a ‘zero’ setting will do the trick, 
and wind actually has little bearing on the 
subject, particularly, as you can understand, 
on an indoor range. 


“This is really a most interesting subject 
and if it has been discussed in the magazines 
and I have lost it, I would very much ap- 
preciate it if you would take the trouble to 
give me a little ‘light’ on the subject as I 
like to keep in touch with all that pertains 
to the revolver; and while our Eastern ideas 
and methods may not accord with those of 
our Western brothers, an exchange of ideas 
on anything relating to shooting and its dif- 
ficulties will, at least, interest me.” 

In my article, which is evidently the one 
referred to by my friend’s correspondent, I 
had stated that the target models, or those 
made to special order, were probably prop- 
erly sighted but in my opinion the regular 
models were not and this statement was 
based on my experience with something like 
one hundred Colt and Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers I have owned (nearly all new guns 
when they fell into my hands) as well as 
others I had used. From the letter from 
which I have quoted one would gather the 
impression that all Colt revolvers were 
properly sighted and the cause of their 
shooting to one side was due to the shooter 
canting the arm; or in other words holding 
so the sights were out of plumb, yet one re- 
volver is mentioned that shot too high. Now 
even if the lateral grouping of shots was due 
to the canting of the arm how can one ac- 
count for the bullets striking high if the arm 
was sighted properly at the factory? But 
there are some of us who know, and from ex- 
perience, that they are not all sighted before 
leaving the factory, for while it is, I believe, 
a fact that most of them shoot to the left 
one can occasionally be found that will 
shoot to the right and those that shoot too 
high or too low are too numerous to mention. 


Outdoor Life 


Some three years ago I purchased of Mr. 
Sheard two New Army Colts (.38 Special 
calibers), 6-inch barrels, One of these shot 
high and to the left about three inches at 
twenty yards and the other about the same 
distance to the right and low. Both guns 
were re-sighted and no trouble whatever has 
been encountered since, I have never seen 
but a few of the S. & W. guns that would 
shoot to one side of the target and these if I 
remember rightly always shot to the left but 
many of them would shoot high or low. I 
now have two .38 cal. 91 S. & W.—one with 
five-inch barrel that when received from fac- 
tory would place its bullets eight inches 
over the target at twenty yards. Since re- 
sighting, this little arm has made targets 
and at all ranges up to seventy-five yards 
that were so remarkable that I hesitate to 
mention them. I have another of these ex- 
cellent little guns (new) that as yet I have 
not found time to sight and while it shows 
no lateral errors when being shot the bullets 
are invariably grouped eight inches or so 
above the bullseye and this at the short dis- 
tance of 20 yards. But the worst case that 
has ever come under my observation was a 
.38-40 Colt Single Action (a new gun) with 
5%-inch barrel. At twenty yards the bullets 
would strike ten inches low and six inches 
to the left. Fancy a man (a _ good shot) 
carrying such an arm into the hills after 
game! “And are those the only revolvers 
you have ever seen that were not accur- 
ately sighted?” some one asks. And I can 
truthfully say, “No; not by any means.” 
Will only mention one other (a new gun 
now in my possession) which when received 
from factory shot five inches high at twenty 
yards. This is a single action 7%-inch .45 
Colt—a special favorite of mine by the way 
—which, since re-sighting, has placed its six 
shots in the two-inch bullseye at twenty 
yards and twice its twelve consecutive shots 
inside the 2%-inch bull ct same distance— 
but it wouldn’t have done it when first pur- 
chased. (5.6 gr. “Bullseye,” reg. bul.) 


Regarding the sighting of revolvers Mr. 
R. A. Kane, who has had as much practical 
experience with this type of arm as any one, 
writes as follows: 


“My experience has been similiar to your 
own. I do not believe the Colt Co. targets 
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any of their weapons except such as are 
made to order, their target pistols and their 
Officers’ model, 38, 

“While living in Milwaukee, Wis., I was 
for a time connected with the military or- 
ganizations located there, as an instructor. 
I used at one time or another all of the .45 
cal. Colt Army pistols used by the cavalry 
and artillery. I can assure you that I did not 
find but few of them that would shoot into 
the bullseye when the sights were held 
there. Almost without exception they would 
shoot to the left and high, Perhaps they 
were sighted in this manner to counteract 
the tendency to deflect the muzzle to the 
right by the unpracticed trooper while pull- 
ing the trigger. Some years ago I ordered 
a Bisley model from the Colt people and 
stipulated that it must shoot perfectly on 
a vertical line and that the front sight stud 
be so arranged that I could use sights of 
different length. With the front sight re- 
ceived from the factory the gun shot 12 
inches low at 20 yards. I cut down and ap- 
plied a Lyman ivory front sight which gave 
me a gun that would shoot where it was 
held. 


“With the S. & W. product I have had 
some trouble, but less than with the Colt. I 
think the S. & W. people use greater care in 
making their guns and consequently there 
is less chance for mechanical errors. I pre- 
sume you have noticed that the S. & W. 
pistols are perfect in alignment and more 
carefully finished than the Colt, Notwith- 
standing this, the Colt will outlast the S. & 
W., possibly because the working parts are 
not so small and delicate or so closely fitted. 
Few if any of the so-called pocket guns of 
any make are properly sighted—this has 
been my experience. 


“While in Milwaukee I have at various 
times shot all of the guns carried by the 
police force at the time when target prac- 
tice was made compulsory, Almost every 
make of weapon on earth was represented 
in the collection and it was a fearful lot of 
junk. Many could not be discharged and 
others had better not be. Most of the force 
now carry Colts or 8. & W. Police models, 
but there is a wide difference in the shoot- 
ing of individual weapons. I think that both 
companies make their various models as 
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close to a standard as possible and target 
only specially ordered guns, target pistols or 
the Officers’ model.” 

Now about revolvers shooting to one side 
of target due, as has been mentioned by 
my friend’s correspondent, to shooter not 
holding revolver plumb, I have no intention 
of claiming that a man could assume an 
inverted position and shoot as accurately 
with a revolver as when shooting in the 
natural way, but from some _ experiments 
that have been conducted since this matter 
was brought to my attention, I am of the 
opinion that, provided the revolver was 
sighted for center at the distance shot, that 
no shooter, provided he held _ properly, 
would ever get out of the regulation bullseye 
due to the arm being canted when fired. 
To prove this I could mention some fairly 
good work at all ranges from twenty yards 
up to seventy-five that was done with two 
.38 S. & W. Specials and my 5-inch .38 ’91 
S. & W., the revolvers being fired while 
canted to right and left, the sights standing 
at a slant of about 45 degrees, the lateral 
deviation in the grouping of shots being no 
greater than the vertical. Just before begin- 
ning this article I fired ten shots at a piece 
of white paper five and three-fourths inches 
in diameter at 50 yards (measured) using 
my 5-inch °91 S. & W. loaded with 2.4 
grains “Bullseye” (reg. bullet) revolver 
canted as above, right and left alternately, 
revolver not lowered till cylinder was empty, 
with the result that nine of the ten shots 
struck the paper, while the tenth was but a 
scant inch below. I do not mention this in 
an attempt to prove myself a good shot, I 
have in a few instances made better targets 
and, goodness knows, too often done worse; 
but from this alone I think there is some 
theory in the claim that inaccuracy of the 
factory sighted revolver can be attributed 
to the canting of the revolver by the shooter. 
At the time this matter was referred to me 
I had an “Officer’s model” Colt, but being 
sick then I made no tests with this gun and 
having disposed of it since, cannot say from 
actual experience just what the _ results 
would have been, The sights, however, be- 
ing higher might make some little difference 
in the placing of the bullets when not held 
plumb, but I imagine thet if one were using 
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this arm with the regular factory front 
sight, which is rather large, that in some 
lights shots might be placed either side 
of the target (even if the revolver was 
properly sighted) caused by the light center- 
ing first on one side of the coarse front 
sight and then, when position of shooter was 
changed, on the other. For instance we will 
suppose one was shooting due east at a tar- 
get 50 yards distant and during the middle 
of the day and sun unobscured. The light 
centers on right edge of the coarse front 
sight; the shooter, drawing a fine bead, un- 
consciously sees but one side of the front 
sight (the right side) and as a consequence 
his shots may be grouped to the left. Chang- 
ing the position of the target to the west 
(the shooter merely turning around, the 
light is centered on the left side of the 
sight and the shooter need not be surprised 
to find his shots to the right. This shows at 
once the disadvantage of an extremely 
coarse front sight. If one were-to always 
use the whole of the bead or were certain 
of always seeing the center of the bead 
(which would be the case when shooting 
directly towards cr away from the sun) then 
no lateral variation in the placing of the 
shots would be noticed. Whether this is 
the cause of my friend’s correspondent’s 
troubles or not I cannot say, but I am not 
altogether certain but what they can be at- 
tributed to this as much or more than to 
the canting of the arm. One thing that puz- 
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zles me not a little is the fact that he finds 
it necessary to shift his rear sight so often. 
I would not consider such a revolver a very 
valuable arm, I don’t know what the result 
would be as regards the grouping of the 
shots when different loads were used in 
same gun, but after sighting a revolver I 
have never found it necessary to alter the 
sighting when using the same load. 

Mr. Kane says: “Perhaps they were 
sighted in this manner (that is, to shoot to 
the left) to counteract the tendency to deflect 
the muzzle to the right by the impracticed 
trooper while pulling the trigger.” If this 
is true (though Mr. Kane does not say that 
it is) then it would appear that manufac- 
turers are catering to the wants of the in- 
ferior shot. But what are these same men 
to do after having mastered the art and be- 
come capable of shooting a properly sighted 
revolver accurately? Bend the front sight 
or screw the barrel farther into the frame? 
But even then their troubles are not ended 
—the gun shoots high—they then have only 
to choose between two things—hold a foot 
low or hammer out the front sight to proper 
height. 

In closing I presume I should apologize 
for having criticised the sighting of the re- 
volvers made by the two best revolver man- 
ufacturers in the world, but if I am to write 
of these arms, or for that matter any arms, 
I must write of them as I find them—and 
not as some of us would have liked to have 
found them. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


REGARDING TRICK SHOOTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent article 
in your especially good publication, I notice 
some comments by Mr, E. A. Brininstool, of 
California, who also asks for a reply. Now 
of course as a representative of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. it does not behoove me to go 
about the country with a chip on my shoul- 
der and pick scraps with every fellow that 
comes along who says he can beat me shoot- 
ing. I tell him yes every time, and at the 
same time inject into his system the fact 
that in order to keep up his lick, and also 
possibly improve his work, that he should 
be very choice in his selection of the am- 
munition he shoots, and always use Peters. 

But in this case the claim seems to come 


second-handed, and I doubt very much if 
the shooter referred to by Mr. Morton would 
come to the front and say that Mr. Morton 
was reaily awake when he wrote that 500 
walnuts were hit without a miss at a dis- 
tance of 20 yards tossed in the air. Such 
work would !ook all right in the “Dream of 
the Rarebit Fiend,” or with “Little Nemo 
in Dreamland,” but with a real live, wide- 
awake man, “not on your tintype.” That 
marble work is not impossible, but not prob- 
able, when it comes to doing it successfully. 
Such work is just chance work. You might 
do it; then you might try many times be- 
fore doing it; and a buckshot might be hit 
at a distance of 20 feet, tossed in the air, but 
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not often, unless it happened to be a very 
large buckshot, larger than any I have seen. 

I know that Mr. E. A. Brininstool is good 
authority on shooting affairs, and I am very 
much inclined to think just about as he does 
in this particular claim. However, I have 
one that “skins” his’n all to pieces. I heard 
a farmer boy make a statement in a country 
store one night to the effect that, although 
my shooting was way above the average, he 
had an Uncle wuns’t that could stand inside 
a barn and hit small potatoes with a rifle 
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bullet as the potatoes were thrown past the 
door from the outside of the building. Now 
wouldn’t that jar you? 

I am not making these comments for the 
purpose of offending anyone, and trust, 
should it meet the eyes of Mr. Morton, that 
he will take it in good part and consider that 
what I have said is just the way it looks to 
me. He is not the only one who has written 
remarkable things about shooting that would 
absorb considerable salt, I guess they just 
do it for fun, a kind of a habit, so to speak. 

California. GEO. E. BARTLETT. 


AN OLD-TIMER SPEAKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—Being an old rifle 
crank and much interested in the letters pub- 
lished in your Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment, I am going to say a few things 
concerning myself and my rifle shooting ex- 
periences that may at least interest a few of 
those members of the old school who are ap- 
proaching the evening of life, but who—if 
they are like me—are none the less en- 
thusiastic over doings in the shooting world. 

My father was a gun-smith ’way back in 
the 30s. The first rifle I remember was 
a flint-lock, the next a pill lock (the percus- 
sion was in little pills) and the next was the 
G. D. caps now in use. My mother taught 
me to shoot a rifle when I was but nine 


years old. I was born in 1841, in sight of the 
Adirondacks, so it will be seen that I am 
sixty-seven years old. My eyes are good 
yet, permitting me to see a .40 caliber bul- 
let hole (especially if I put it there myself) 
at fifty yards. The Ballard is my choice of 
rifles. I have a Pacific Ballard, made for 
me in 1887—a .38-55 36-inch barrel weighing 
15 lbs., with double set triggers. In 1906 I 
sent it to the Marlin people and had it re-cut 
to .40-65. I am shooting a cylindrical 330- 
grain Ideal paper patched bullet with 65 
grains Orange Extra FG black powder and 
it never fails me. 


Imnois. SANFORD DELONG. 


INFORMATION DESIRED ON THE .25-35. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—I have been look- 
ing over every article in the numbers of Out- 
door Life which I have received hoping that 
I might find some information in regard to 
the .25-35 Winchester repeater. I would like 
to know whether my fellow sportsmen who 


have had experience with one at big game 
think it has the killing power of the .30-30 
Winchester and .303 Savage. I have had 
good success so far with mine, but I would 
like to find out by others who have had ex- 
perience not as limited as mine. 

South Dakota. M. E. SCOTT. 


THE .32-40 AND THE .38-55 AS ALL-ROUND GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have received 
the following communication and have an- 
swered it as per comments appended: 

I would like to hear from you concerning 
a rifle for big game from the grizzly down 
to the antelope. I want a rifle in which I 
can shoot both the high power smokeless, 
soft point bullets, and the common black 
powder loads. The only guns I| know 


of which will do this are the .32-40 and the 
.38-55. Which of these two would be the best 
for all game up to and including grizzlies? 
Would the advantage of the .32-40, shooting 
flat, balance the higher powered .38-55 with 
its higher flight when hunting big game? Is 
the .32-40 powerful enough for the grizzly, 
moose or any game found in the United 
States? If the .38-55 does not have the kill- 
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ing power of the .303, why is it? The .38-55 
has the heavier bullet. 
Kansas. C. S. KREIDER. 





Answer.—The .32 Winchester Special, 
also used in Model ’93 Marlin and Remington 
single shot and Remington-Lee magazine 
rifles, are other rifles in which high and low 
pressure smokeless cartridges, as well as 
black powder and lead bullet, can be used. 
The U. M. C. people make, or at least, did, 
two or three years ago, a high power car- 
tridge for the .40-65 model ’86 Winchester 
that was claimed to be very accurate at long 
range. If the other three calibers were con- 
sidered too small for the game mentioned 
this .40-65 H.P. (also adapted to Marlin ’95 
model), which, if I remember correctly, gives 
something over 1,800 feet per second veloc- 
ity, should prove quite satisfactory, for the 
rifle would also shoot the regular black 
powder cartridge for which it was originally 
intended and in addition the low power 
smokeless. 

As antelope are mentioned as game to 


SOME POSSIBLE REASONS FOR 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. W. H. Osborn 
writes about his Mannlicher carbine missing 
fire. As he does not state whether he is 
using factory ammunition or hand-loaded, 
it is not possible for me to state whether 
the fault is with the gun or the ammunition. 

The fault might be with the ammunition. 
If he is using hand-loaded shells he prob- 
ably does not press the primers hard enough 
to send them to the bottom of the pockets. 

The gun might have one of the follow- 
ing defects: The outside diameter of the 
mainspring might be too large, or the diam- 


be hunted and as these are usually shot at 
long range, the .32-40 would probably be 
found more satisfactory than the .38-55, for 
the higher velocity and flatter trajectory 
of this cartridge are valuable features not to 
be lost sight of when choosing a rifle for 
this game. If antelope were not to be con- 
sidered it would be difficult to choose be- 
tween the two cartridges. As to the last 
question can only say that, in my opinion, 
it is the additional three hundred feet per 
second velocity of the .303 that gives 
it more killing power than the .38-55. Given 
the same velocity and the heavier and larger 
bullet the latter cartridge would have far 
greater killing power than the .303. 

I notice that I have overlooked one ques- 
tion: “Is the .32-40 powerful enough for 
grizzly, moose or any game found in the 
United States?” Some are willing to tackle 
any game with a .25-35 or .30-30, while others 
find a .405 none too powerful. I'll leave this 
to be more definitely answered by Outdoor 
Life readers. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 

British Columbia. 


THE MANNLICHER MISS-FIRING. 


eter of the hammer might be too large, or 
the sockets in which these parts move may 
have a slight raise in a certain spot (what 
in mechanics is known as a swell). In 
either of these cases there would be a fric- 
tion that interferes with the movement and 
causes miss-fires. 

The point on the hammer might also be 
too short, or the mainspring might be too 
strong and, striking too hard, displaces the 
fulminate in the primer too quick to give 
it a chance to ignite the fulminate. 


Colorado. CHAS. ERNST LANG. 


A QUERY ON THE OLD BULLARD RIFLE, 


Editor Outdoor Life.—Will you kindly in- 
form me as to the mechanism of the old 
Bullard repeating rifle (not Ballard)—in par- 
ticular is the action a strong one, and of 
the Colt class? Is the manipulation smooth 
and easy and what is the length of barrel 
and weight of the rifle? 

Were they considered a good rifle in their 
day for hunting? I am making a collection 


of old model rifles and am thinking of add- 
ing a Bullard to the collection. 

If possible kindly inform me where I 
would be able to buy an old Colt repeating 
rifle, .44 caliber lever action. 

Nevada. F. D. McQUEEN. 





Answer.—I have never seen a Bullard 
rifle, but from a cut of one of these shown in 
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John P. Lovell’s catalog some twenty-five 
years ago I received the impression that the 
gun was rather clumsy in appearance. The 
gun shown was of the tubular magazine pat- 
tern, lever action—the lever seemed unus- 
ually long. I have never seen a man who 
used one of these guns, but have read of 
several who wrote of them as being very 
satisfactory big game rifles. As to the me- 
chanical features of this arm and _ the 
strength of the action I think Mr. Linkletter 
of Hoquiam, Washington, could enlighten us, 
for, if I remember rightly, a Bullard was a 
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favorite big game rifle with him some years 
ago. I think he stated that the breech lock- 
ing device was unusually strong. Was made 
in .32-40, .38-45, .40-70, .40-90, .45-85 and, I 
think, .50-115 Ex. Cals. 

The Colt lever action .44 rifles, like the 
Bullard, have not been made for years, and 
it is doubtful if one could be had now, but if 
they could be obtained at all Francis Ban- 
nerman, New York, Wm. Reid & Sons, Bos- 
ton, or the Great Western Gun Works, Pitts- 
burg, could supply them. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


WHERE TO GET KRAG-JORGENSEN RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—Will you please ask 
Mr. Haines to enumerate for me in Outdoor 
Life all the makes of automatic pistols and 
rifles in America and Europe? Where can 
one get a new Krag-Jorgensen carbine? 

California. J. SCHMIDT. 


Answer.—Not having been greatly inter- 
ested in automatic pistols the first question 
will have to be answered by the readers of 
Outdoor Life. Of course, nearly any one 
could mention a dozen or so, but this would 
hardly be a beginning. Regarding the Krag 
carbine Mr. de Angelis writes as follows: 
“The only place where one could get any 
Krag at all is Bannerman’s. Bannerman im- 
ports a Krag-Jorgensen military rifle (not 
carbine, I am afraid) from Norway. I do not 
know whether the caliber is .30-40 or not, but 
I think it is. It costs, I think, about $29.00. 
This rifle is, of course, new. Bannerman 


also sells Krag rifles and carbines that he 
has had made up from slightly damaged 
rifles and parts that he bought at a gov- 
ernment auction. He says that he does not 
guarantee them, but that they work fairly 
well. If I were going to get a Krag, I think 
I should get one of these, and get one of the 
new Winchester barrels for it. The chances 
are that the action would be all right. If 
it weren’t, any good gun-smith ought to be 
able to put it in good shape without much 
trouble. They cost about $14.00.” Address 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New 
York. As soon as the new Springfield is 
produced in quantities sufficient to equip the 
army and other military organizations the 
Krag—I presume—am not certain—can eas- 
ily be procured by civilians, as they will 
probably be sold at government auction, 
which has, I believe, been the fate of all 
liscarded government arms. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


IN THE MATTER OF “ERRORS” AGAIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—May not the read- 
ers of the Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment enjoy a quiet smile at the expense of 
one of our foremost American writers of the 
day? In the February number of Scribner's 
Magazine there is a most thrilling and viv- 
idly-told story of “feud” times and scenes 
along the Kentucky-Virginia border, from the 
pen of a brilliant writer, whose stories indi- 
cate that he is familiar with every detail of 
the life of that region except in the matter 
of the “shootin’-irons” used there. In the 


mentioned number the following description 
and dialogue occurs: 

“Hale’s eyes fell on the big Winchester. 

“*T reckon thar hain’t more’n two others 
like it in all these mountains.’ 

“*What’s the caliber?’ 

‘*Biggest made,’ was the answer, ‘a .50x 


“*Center fire?’ 
‘*Rim,’ said the Red Fox. 

“*Gracious,’ laughed Hale, ‘what do you 
want such a big one for?’” 
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Now the only “errors” involved in this 
passage are as follows: 

Ist. “50x75” is not the way to write 
the name of any caliber or any cartridge. It 
should, of course, be .50-75. 

2nd. But the Winchester firm has never 
made a .50-75 cartridge nor a rifle to use it. 

3rd. There is no such cartridge as a 
.50-75, either rim or center-fire. 

4th. There is no rim-fire Winchester 
rifle using a .50-caliber cartridge. 

5th. The “biggest” Winchester ever 
made using a rim-fire cartridge was .44-cali- 
ber. 

6th. A .50-75, were there such a thing, 
would not be the “biggest made,” for there 
are, of course, the .56-46, .55-60, .56-52 and 
.55-56 in rim-fire cartridges; and the .58-car- 
bine, .58-musket, .50-90, .50-95 and .50-100 in 
center-fire; all of which are made by the 
Winchester firm and each of which would 
be “bigger” in either caliber or charge than 
1 “.50-75.” 

7th. Contrary to the implication of the 
last quoted sentence, the matter of center- 
fire or rim-fire has nothing whatever to do 
with the size of either rifle or load. 

Now, a “lit’ry” man (as the late Eugene 


Field said) might call these criticisms mere 
hair-splitting. But Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have called such mistakes fatal de- 
fects in that technique of writing which he 
deemed the very essence of good literature. 
A gun-crank would deem them blunders pos- 
sibly pardonable in a “cub” reporter, but not 
in a great writer. And, if by chance a copy 
of the magazine should reach the denizens 
of the Kentucky-Virginia border, it is a 
question whether they would laugh, swear, 
or shoot! The author of the story is cer- 
tainly a most accomplished master of the 
pen, but before he writes another “gun- 
play” story he ought to get a copy of the 
Winchester catalogue! 


Wisconsin. L’ENCUERADO. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life-——Will some people 
who have used the .35 Remington auto-load- 
ing rifle please give their experiences stat- 
ing where the game was hit and what kind 
of a wound was left? 

Will some one who has used Hoxie bullets 
in any size also give the results? 

California. CHAS. J. BOYLE. 





our August issue. 





ner, but also in strict accordance with 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have made arrangements with Dr. 
W. G. Hudson of New York to make com plete tests of the loads advocated in these 
columns by W. A. Linkletter of Hoquiam, Wash. The first to be tested will be the 


.40-caliber load. We hope to have Dr. Hudson’s report on this test in time for 


As Dr. Hudson has access to a chronograph and a pressure gun, and is able to 
himself treat the barrels in the manner described by Mr. Linkletter, we are as- 


sured that all the tests will not only be carried on in a thoroughly scientific man- 


Mr. Linkletter’s directions. 


It pleases us very much to be able to make this announcement, as there is 
probably no one in this country better qualified to make these tests than Dr. 
Hudson, In order that there will be no chance of giving Mr. Linkletter the worst 
of it, a new barrel has already been ordered for the first test, made exactly as 
he directs, and which will be loaded according to his formula. 
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HAINES QUERY CORNER 


{In this little auxiliary to our Arms and Ammunition Department we will publish re 
plies to questions coming more generally within the field experience of Mr. Haines, who 
has given the subject of arms and ammunition for the hunter as much thought as any 


man in America,] 


Vernon A. Carr, South Pasadena, Cal.— 
I have a .25-30, but had poor success, having 
wounded a deer which gave a blood track 
for two hours and then lost it in the brush. 

I have been thinking of selling this one 
and buying either a .30-30 or .32 Special, | 
would like your advice on these three guns 
for deer hunting. 

Answer.—There are many who find the 
.25-35 entirely satisfactory for deer but in 
case you should discard this for a more pow- 
erful arm then the .30-30 or .32 Special should 
be found O. K. If reloading is contemplated 
the 32 Special would be better than the 
30-30. 


Claude Scholfield, Seattle, Wash.—I am 
one more book store subscriber that you 
can call a “constant reader’ and I would 
like some information that I think would in- 
terest a number of your readers. What do 
you consider the best shooting and hardest 
hitting small arm made? I mean a gun that 
can be held close to the eye in shooting, and 
that will not kick up too much. I have two 
scars on my forehead from shooting a double 
action .44 cal. I do not refer to automatic 
guns at all, I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me if a “Lord” model Stevens pis- 
tol bored to .38 long cal. jumps much, and 
how it would compare in penetration and 
general shooting qualities with a Colt sin- 
gle action which weighs only one or two 
ounces lighter. It would seem that if a 
fellow did not want to pack a rifle, it would 
only be by great good luck if he could kill 
a deer at 50 yards. 


Answer.—I do not know of any revolver 
that could be recommended for _ shooting 
when held close to the eye as mentioned. 
Nor do I believe this the proper way to 
shoot any weapon of this type, the proper 
way being to hold in one hand and at arm’s 
length and no effort made to grip tightly 
to prevent recoiling. The Lord model Stev- 
ens would no doubt be found an accurate 
shooting arm and the penetration equal to, 





or possibly a little greater, than could 
had from a revolver using same cartridgz¢ 
but a single shot pistol could never be co 
sidered the equal of the revolver for prac 
tical purposes. As to the killing of a dee: 
at 50 yards with a revolver being “great 
good luck”’ can only say that there are soim< 
who, shooting with a revolver at a standing 
deer at that distance, would place nine out 
of every ten shots so near the deer’s heart 
that venison would be the result; but these 
men would not hold revolver in both hands 
nor close to the eye. 


“Reader,” Butte, Mont.—I notice after I 
have cleaned my smokeless guns thoroughly 
with 3-in-1 oil that if I use a little turpentine 
I get lots more dirt out. What is the reason 
of this and does it benefit or harm the guns? 
What is the best caliber gun for bear, elk, 
etc.? I rather fancy the .33 Special. Are 
the .32 Remington Automatics O, K.? 

Answer.—I cannot state positively 


whether the turpentine would injure th 
barrel or not, but would think not if barre! 
was carefully cleaned and oiled afterwards 
One of the best lever action repeaters fo 
big game is the .83 Winchester, I have 
found the .85 Remington Autoloader a very 
powerful and thoroughly reliable arm. Hav 
not used the .32. 


F. W. Strickler, Cory, Pa.—Why is it that 
none of the arms manufacturing companies 
make a high power rifle with the. sliding 
forearm or “trombone” action? This ac 
tion seems to me to be far ahead of the 
under lever action; yet I cannot obtain a 
rifle of this kind, except in .22 cal. or in an 
old Colt .44 in very poor condition. Also 
will you give me your opinion about the cost 
of reduced loads in the .25-35 or .25-36? Could 
a load about equal to the .25 rim fire Stevens 
be loaded in the .25-35 and would it cost 
more to load than it would to shoot the 
.25 R. F, Stevens factory load in a gun of 
that caliber, such as the Stevens No. 80 gal- 
lery repeater? The .22-15-60 cartridge is the 
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one I have found best for such hunting as | 
do, but I am not able to get a repeater made 
that will handle it except at an abnormally 
high cost. I am therefore thinking of buy 
ing a .25-36 Marlin and shooting the reduced 
loads and reloading myself. If this is not 
practical will get a .25 R. F. 
peater. 


Stevens re- 


Answer.—All of the large caliber “trom- 
bone” action repeaters that I have owned— 
and I have had a few—could not be depend- 
ed upon to handle the shells regularly though 
I cannot see why a rifle of this description 
could not be produced that, when using fac- 
tory cartridges, would not prove satisfac- 
tory; but a shell slightly swollen in re-load- 
ing will stick as there is practically no lever- 
age in extracting. Properly handled the lever 
action Winchester repeaters are the next 
thing to lightning and as there is plenty of 
leverage for forcing in, and extracting tight 
cartridges, this type of arm would nearly 
always be chosen by the man of experience 
even were large caliber “trombone” re- 
peaters on the market. There are a great 
many different loads ranging from a very 
light charge for short range and small game 
up to the regular factory loads that can be 
worked out for the .25-35 and .25-36 calibers. 
The lighter loads would not be more expen- 
sive than the .25 rim fire spoken of but 
would have at least one undesirable feature 
-the sights--requiring a different adjustment 
when changing from one load to the other. 
You cannot do better than send for an 
Ideal Hand Book and profit by the sugges- 
tions there offered. 


J. F. Britton, El Paso, Tex.—I am the 
proud owner of two good old Ballard rifles~ 
one of them a handsome arm, .45 caliber 32- 
in. barrel that I have been unable to find a 
shell that will properly fit it. The shoulder 
or chamber measures 2% inches but a 
Sharps shell of that length will not fit. Can 
you give me any information on this subject? 
This gun is the finest constructed arm I 
have ever seen and if I can only get a car- 
tridge to fit it I am sure it will do good work. 
A .45-90-300 Winchester comes nearer than 
anything, and I have been using that, but 
with not very good results. I am a rifle 
crank of the first water and have shot all 


makes of guns and own six varieties at the 
present time. We hunt down in Old Mex- 
ico and some time I will give you some good 
hunting news from the Sierra Madre dis- 
trict. 

Answer.—Not having seen this arm the 
best I can do will be to make suggestions. 
As the 2%s-inch .45 Sharps will not fit try a 
Sharps 2.6. One reason why the _ .45-90 
may not give satisfactory results is that the 
bullet may be too light for the quick twist 
of the Ballard. The 405-grain bullet with 82 
grains powder might work better but the 
chances are the bullet might be too large— 
Winchester bullet measuring .456 while the 
Sharps is only .451. If you fail to find a 
suitable cartridge for this rifle you might, as 
a last resort, have chambered for the Sharps 
.45-120-550, 344-inch shell. Am not sure, but 
think the twist would be all right. It has 
just occurred to me that you might find the 
caliber of this gun, or the length of shell 
adapted to it, stamped on the underside of 
the barrel. The Ideal people might be able 
to tell you the cartridge suited to this arm. 


A. H. Lee, Washington, B C.—I would 
like to ask a little information if you will 
be kind enough to give it to me. (1.) Are 
there many S. & W. .38 Specials used among 
the cowpunchers? (2. Which is used the 
most, the .38 &. & W. or .44 Colt New Ser- 
vice? (3.) How does the .38 £'pecial com- 
pare in range with the .45 Colt, say with 6%- 
inch barrel? (4.) Which do you consider 
the best gun where a man’s life depends 
upon it? 

Answer.—It is nearly impossible to an- 
swer these questions definitely. The Colt 
and S. & W. .38 Special guns are generally 
preferred to the larger calibers, this due no 
doubt to the fact that the smaller caliber 
and lighter weight weapons are better adapt- 
ed to the present day requirements. Bither 
of the calibers mentioned in the third ques- 
tion are accurate long range revolvers and 
will prove perfectly satisfactory at any 
range that one would ever expect to use 
them. In answer to the last question will 
say that the .45 Colt S. A, has never, in my 
opinion at least, been surpassed and for the 
purpose mentioned should be chosen in 
preference to the .38, 
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E. T. Anderson, M. D., Enterprise, Ore.— 
Last September I killed a coyote bitch with 
six young pups in her. I have always been 
of the impression that they only whelped 
during the spring months and believe this 
to be either a freak or else a very early 
spring pup with pups. 

Answer.—This must be a freak of na- 
ture. In Colorado coyote bitches are in (or 
may be in) season any time from January 
20th to March ist, and have their 
usually in April or May. They raise but one 
litter a year, usually six or eight but occa- 
sionally nine or ten. 


pups 





G. B. McCall, Youngstown, Ohio.—The 
picture of Jack Rogers’ .38 S. & W. revolver 
that was wrecked with 7 grs. Bullseye does 
not look right to me. The cylinder !atch is 
on wrong side; cylinder also swings out the 
wrong way, An explanation of these things 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Answer.—We attributed the left side be- 
ing shown as the right side to the fact that 
evidently the photo was printed from the 
wrong side of the negative. 





W. Harry Stowers, Oakland, Calif.—I! 
would like to ask if you ever saw or heard 
of an iron rifle; that is, an iron stock, the 
makeup of the gun being metal throughout 
—not a skeleton stock, but solid, from out- 
side appearances. I have a faint recollec- 
tion of seeing such an arm when I was but 
twelve or thirteen years of age, but it was 
so long ago that I can not describe it better. 
Also would ask if you ever saw or heard of 
the shell it used, which was, to the best of 
my recollection, something like a .40 or .45 
caliber, 2% or 3 inches in length, and made 
of a fabric; I believe they called it a linen 
cartridge. 


Answer.—We never heard of such a 
rifle, and in referring the matter to Mr. Geo. 


\, QUESTIONS ance ANSWERS WH 
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Scoyen of Denver, an old rifleman and gun 


maker, were informed that he never saw a 
rifle with iron stock. We believe the rifle 
must have been made by some gunsmith for 
an individual to order. The Evans repeat- 
ing rifle had a large steel tube for stock, with 
pieces of wood at top and bottom. There 
were some .50-caliber rifles used in the-war 
of 1861-65 with linen cartridges. 





John Dawson, Roslyn, Wash.—I am using 
a supplementary chamber in my .30-30 Win- 
chester which takes the .32 S. & W. shells. 
I find them very accurate and think they 
will be all right for small game, but would 
like to know if they will do any harm to the 
rifle. 

Answer.—You need have no fear of the 
supplemental chamber doing any harm to 
your rifle, 





A. E. Hubbell, Canon City, Colo—What 
do you consider the best hunting grounds of 
North America today? In talking with Dall 
De Weese the other day he said that Alaska 
was the only place. Do you know of any 
place in British Columbia that would be good 
for sheep, goats, bears, caribou and moose? 


Answer.—We are not much of an author- 
ity on either Alaska or British 
hunting. However, from 
this country, we believe that 
pecially the country around Inlet, 
where Mr. De Weese hunted, has got every 
other neck of the woods in North America 
skinned to a finish. We believe the very 
next best hunting ground to Alaska is east 
of the Yellowstone Park, contiguous to Cody, 
or possibly some country that we have not 
been in in British Columbia or the other 
Canadian provinces. Write to Jos. Russel, 
at Lillooet, B. C., about hunting in that sec- 
tion. He will at least be glad to give you 
some honest information. 


Columbia 
what we hear in 

Alaska, es- 
Cook’s 




















Some New Books 


Bahma Bill, by T. Jenkins Hains, with fron- 
tispiece in colors by H. P. Reuterdahl; 
$1.50. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


The scene of Captain Hains’ new sea story 
is laid in the region of Florida Keys. The ad- 
véntures of the giant negro mate of the 
wrecking sloop “Sea Horse,” while plying his 
desperate trade, are full of the danger which 
holds one at a sharp tension. 


The Angler’s Workshop, by Perry D. Frazer. 
Illustrated, Forest and Stream Pub. 
Co., New York. 


This little volume covers the subject of 
“Rodmaking for Beginners.’ There are many 
anglers who take pleasure in making and re- 
pairing their own rods and fishing tackle, 
who will here find some simple hints to aid 
them. The work described is that which the 
novice can perform with the plainest tools 
principally file, sandpaper, jack knife and 
plane, 





Old Mr. Davenant’s Money, by Frances Pow- 
ell; $1.50; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 


A romance of Long Island with a mys- 
tery of a most ingenious and puzzling kind, 
a love story and a climax that will thrill 
the most experienced reader of fiction, The 
scene is laid in the gay life of the summer 
colony on Long Island, and the story is told 
with all the power and interest of “The 
House on the Hudson” and “The Prisoner of 
Ornith Farm.” 


The Making of Personality, by Bliss Carman; 
$1.50. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

This is a collection of nineteen essays. The 
author has given the subject of physical cul- 
ture marked prominence in his attempt to 
combine, as it were, the paths of the mental, 
the spiritual and the physical in any co-ordi- 
nate personal culture. There are chapters on 
Rhythms of Grace; Beauty of the Foot; The 
Art of Walking; Dancing as a Fine Art, and 
The Sorcery of the Hand. The essay on “The 
Dominion of Joy” is most charming, and 
shows the author at his best in depth of 
thought and charm of expression. 


Mathew Porter, by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., 
with illustrations in color by Griswold 
Tyng; $1.50. L. C, Page & Co., Boston. 
This is a story of modern political and so- 

cial life of Boston. The hero is a clever 

young lawyer of strong character and an ear- 
nest ambition to reform politics in general 
and the government of Massachusetts in par- 
ticular. Effective glimpses of the social life 
of Boston, and the love story of Mathew Por- 
ter and an heiress, form a contrast to the 
more serious purpose of the story; but it is 


the conflict of personalities, the human ele- 
ment, which grips the attention and compels 
admiration. 


The Romance of the Reaper, by Herbert N. 
Casson; 26 illustrations from photo- 
graphs; net $1.00. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 


This book gives the first inside history of 
the growth of one of the greatest American 
businésses, which has spread all over the 
world. It is really a history of the develop- 
ment of agriculture during the last eighty 
years; and vividly portrays the results which 
have been accomplished by labor-saving agri- 
cultural machinery. As the author states in 
his preface, it is a medley of mechanics, mil- 
lionaires, kings, inventors and farmers; and 
is intended for the average man, and woman, 
boy and girl. 


British Highways and Byways from a Motor 
Car, by Thos. D. Murphy. Illustrated. 
L. Cc. Page & Co., Boston. 


This book will be of especial value to those 
who contemplate a tour of Britain, either by 
motor car or otherwise, while those who may ' 
not expect to visit the country in person, but 
desire to learn more of it and its people, will 
find much to interest them. It is the record 
of a five thousand mile tour in England, 
Wales and Scotland, and is not a tour of cities, 
but of a most delightful country, with its 
towns, villages, historic spots and solitary 
ruins. The book is handsome in appearance, 
containing sixteen illustrations in color and 
thirty-two duogravures from photographs; 
also two descriptive maps. 








The Footprint, by Gouverneur Morris. Price 
$1.50; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is a collection of eleven short sto- 
ries, nine of which have appeared in sev- 
eral magazines, the two exceptions being “A 
Carolina Night’s Dream” and “The Execu- 
tion.”” Mr. Morris is one of the most versa- 
tile story tellers of the day. Whether he 
writes of adventure in desert lands, of Ori- : 
ental magic or of the sordid phases of 
densely crowded city life, his skill is unde- 
niable Humor, pathos and sympathy are 
blended with originality of plot and devel- 
opment, Comedy and tragedy are equally 
well portrayed, and while much of his ma- 
terial is purely fanciful and imaginative, he 
gives it a vividness that turns fiction into 
fact. 








The Making of Colorado, by Eugene Parsons; 
60 cents; A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 


Every citizen, man, woman and child, 
should have a desire to learn how Colorado 
has grown, to know the makers of its his- 
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tory, to become more familiar with that pic- 
turesque region known as the Switzerland 
of America, to realize something of the 
progress made along industrial and educa- 
tional lines in this imperial state. Thousands 
visit its borders each year to delight in its 
wonderful scenery, to revel in its pure air 
and sunshine, to enjoy the hospitality of its 
people. Its citizens wish to be well informed 
in all pertaining to their state. Its visitors 
will be anxious to know its wonderful his- 
tory. The author has endeavored to give, 
by pen and photograph, the information de- 
sired. The book is well illustrated. 


The Book of Fish and Fishing, by Louis 
Rhead; illustrated by the author; $1.50 
net, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


A complete angler’s cyclopedia as _ to 
method of capture of all kinds of salt and 
fresh water fish angled for with rod and line 
and especially intended for the use of salt 
water anglers, Those fish not angled for are 
left out, and scientific names and descrip- 
tions are not considered. Mr. Rhead is an 
expert on this subject. He gives a full ac- 
count of best lines, flies and tackle. Maps 
showing distribution of various fish and best 
places to catch them, The book is of a size 
to fit in your pocket, yet it is surprising how 
completely Mr. Rhead has covered the sub- 
ject, from the breeding of fish and where to 
g0, and how to catch them, to the best 
methods of cooking and serving them. 





The Call of the South, by Robert Lee Dur- 
ham; illustrated by Henry Roth; $1.50. 

L, C. Page & Co., Boston. 
A very strong novel dealing with the race 
problem in this country. The principal theme 


is the danger to society from the increasing 
miscegenation of the black and white races, 
and the encouragement given this danger by 
the social amenities extended to negroes of 
distinction by persons prominent in politics, 
philanthropy and educational endeavor. The 
story is written with all the earnestness and 
sincerity expected from a direct descendant 
of Thomas Lee of Stafford House, in Virginia, 
and Mr. Durham shows a power of descrip- 
tion and ability in dramatic presentation 
truly wonderful. It is a most daring story 
of the race problem, of which the inevitable 
denouement comes as a final and convincing 
climax. 





Mr, Crewe’s Career, by Winston Churchill; il- 
lustrated; $1.50. The MacMillan Co., 
New York. 


Mr. Churchill is a very accomplished story 
teller, the most successful of all, perhaps, in 
giving expression to many types of our Amer- 
ican character, and he has given us another 
novel of compelling interest and genuinely 
entertaining power in “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” 
State politics in New Hampshire—the machin- 
ery of the railroads which control the govern- 
ment—is shown up with masterly treatment. 
Not often is a political novel made so read- 
able and enjoyable. The characters make 
themselves felt like genuine personages. 
Mr. Crewe, the egotistical millionaire, ambi- 
tious of political honors, is a delicious satir- 
ical portraiture that is a splendid contrast to 
the strong character of the real hero, Austen 
Vane. The book is further enhanced by a 
little love story, which centers around Vic- 
toria Flint, who is one of Mr. Churchill’s most 
charming, vivacious and intelligent heroines. 
A vital gripping novel is Mr. Crewe's Career, 
and one that is sure to be widely read. 


RAMBLES. 


Oh, fairy land! The patriarchal trees 
Their world-old secrets whisper soft and low; , 
Sweet, timid blossoms cluster round their knees, 
And light feet scamper swiftly to and fro. 


No camera I bear, but walk apart 
In restful paths with sympathetic eyes; 
And I take home the pictures in my heart, 
The magic that in Nature’s freedom lies. 


I have no gun; but I bear home with me 

The wildest children of the cool, green wood; 
The people of the city in the tree, 

The hermits of the happy solitude. 


So I have made the forest creatures mine! 
When come the wintry, dark and silent days, 
For me, in my lone room, their shy eyes shine, 
I hear their feet in rustling woodland ways. 


STOKELY S. FISHER, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA AUTOMATIC LAW KNOCKED SKY-HIGH. 


A court decision which vitally concerns 
all American sportsmen, and which aims at 
dispensing equal rights to all arms or other 
manufacturers, is that which on May 1, 1908, 
was handed down in the Quarter Sessions 
Court, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, re- 
specting the use of automatic firearms. 
Pennsylvania, as our readers know, is the 
state which at its last legislative session was 
foolish enough to pass a law prohibiting the 
use of such arms. 

Thomas McCoombs was convicted of this 
act and sentenced to pay a fine of $50 or suf- 
fer imprisonment for fifty days. He appealed 
his case, and it was tried in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, May 1, before Isaac John- 
son, presiding judge, and W. B. Broomall, 
judge, and the defendant discharged. 

His defense was that the fine was illegally 
imposed, because the act is in derogation of 
the fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, which declares: “Nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.” 


He also contended that it is in violation 
of Section 1, Article I, of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, which is as follows: “All men 
have certain inherent and indefeasible rights, 
among which are those of enjoying and de- 
fending life and liberty of acquiring, possess- 
ing, and protecting property and reputation, 
and of pursuing their own purpose.” Also of 
Section 7, Article III, of said constitution, 
which prohibits the General Assembly from 
passing any law “granting to any individual 
any special or exclusive privilege or immu- 
nity.” 

In closing on the case the Court said: 

“There is no doubt of the right of the 
Legislature to regulate the manner of taking 
game, but in doing so, it must not discrim- 
inate in such way as to produce injustice to 
individuals. The statute prohibits the kill- 
ing of game with automatic guns and per- 
mits it to be killed with all other kind of 
guns. This is a discrimination against the 
makers of automatic guns, and deprives 
them of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of Pennsylvania.” 


BAIT CASTING TOURNAMENT. 


The International Bait and Fly Casting 
Tournament of the Illinois Bait Casting Club 
will be held this year on August 14 and 15 at 
Chicago. The special prizes arranged for the 
six bait and fly contests (not including sal- 
mon fiy) in addition to the regular prizes, 
have met with favorable reception. These 
special prizes are to be awarded to any con- 
testant making the highest score in any 
event and who has never won an important 
prize in an international tournament. The 
contestant winning any one of these and also 
winning an important prize in the regular 
list may choose which he prefers, as only one 


prize will be awarded to any contestant in 
any one event. 

For further information address L, D. De- 
Garmo, chairman publicity committee, 237 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THE CAMPING OUTFIT. 


of the thoughtful camper invariably includes 
a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. With this in camp the most 
important food item is taken care of. Eagle 
Milk keeps indefinitely in any climate. The 
original and leading brand since 1857. Al- 
ways uniform, 


CONSOLATION. 


(With acknowledgments to James Whitcomb Riley.) 


There! little boy; don’t cry! 
They have pounded your head, I know; 
And your marbles blue, 
And a front tooth, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But boyish squabbles will soon pass by— 
There! little boy; don’t cry! 


There! little boy; don’t cry! 
They have broken your head, I know; 
And the fierce wild plays 
Of your football days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But wealth and fame will soon come by— 
There! little boy; don’t cry! 


There! little boy; don’t cry! 

They have broken your bank, I know, 
And the mining schemes 
And your Wall street dreams 

Are things of long ago; 


But marry the 
sigh— 


wealth for which you 


There! little boy; don’t cry! 


JANE ELLIOTT HAINES. 








A $10,000 REEL. 


The statement that it cost $10,000 to pro- 
duce the first perfect “Tri-Part’’ Reel, that A. 
F. Meisselbach & Bro. make in their ad- 
vertisement in this issue, seems like an ex- 
travagant proposition, but it is really below 
the actual fact. 

Before this reel could be produced it 
was necessary to build expensive machinery 
in order to produce the parts that go to 
make up these reels, and which are made 
with the accuracy and precision of the fin- 
est watch. This makes them very smooth 
running. 

The manufacturers are so confident of the 
durability of the Tri-part reel that they of- 
fer to make repairs (if any). free of cost. 
Send for a catalog of Takapart, Tri-part and 
other reels to A, F. | + & Bro., 
1 Prospect St., Newark, 





STRELINGER MARINE ENGINES. 


The marine gasoline engines manufac- 
tured by the Strelinger Marine Engine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, are of the four-cy- 
cle type, which has been adopted as the best 
by the makers of all the leading stationary 
engines. They are one to four cylinder, from 
three to thirty-five horse-power, and are pro- 
vided with either mechanical or jump-spark 
equipment as desired. The manufacturers 
are practical men of long experience. None 
but the very best materials—steel drop forg- 
ings, finest castings, and genuine Babbitt 
and phosphor bronze—are used in their con- 
struction. The workmanship is of the high- 
est skill, carefully supervised. The result 
of this combination of skill and care is il- 
lustrated in the records of the books of the 
manufacturers, which show that the cost of 
repairs for the past seven years is less than 
three dollars per engine on all engines sold. 





U. S. MODEL 1906 RIFLE. 


It is but fair to say that thus far the 1906 
model rifle with the various kinds of ammu- 
nition, made by the government, or private 
manufacturers, as well as the individual re- 
loading with various bullets, cast and other- 
wise, has proved to be a most agreeable sur- 
prise, for the predictions have been many that 
the shortened barrel and increased velocity 
would tend to inaccuracy and to shorten the 
life of the barrel. As to accuracy of the light 
sharp-pointed bullet with the high velocity 
and its ability to withstand the wind, this 
has been proved without doubt. As to in- 
creased wear on the barrel in general, time 
and use alone will reveal. 

It is always considered good judgment to 
take time by the forelock and it is always 
best to lock the stable before the horse is 
stolen. These maxims may be put into prac- 
tical use by the military organizations 
throughout the country, by saving their 
empty shells and reloading them with cast 
bullets, for use at 200, 300 and 500 yards. It 
is a useless waste of money for the state or 
military organizations to use the expensive 
high velocity ammunition at these ranges 
when their reloaded shells can be used for 
all this practice. This will not only save the 
wear on the barrels, but will be a saving of 
money. This reloaded ammunition may also 
be used on ranges where the high velocity 
cartridges would be dangerous. It would also 
be fine for schools and clubs where there 





were no safe ranges longer than 200 to 500 
yards. 

Such ammunition has been used exten- 
sively in the Krag and many who are 
equipped with bullets, thinking they can use 
them in Model 1906, will get into trouble, if 
they make the attempt, for the following rea- 
sons: When the Springfield rifle Model 1903 
was changed at the breech of the barrel for 
the 1906 ammunition, the barrel was cut off 
and rechambered for the shorter shell. This 
operated two ways, first by shortening the 
neck of the same Model 1903 shell, and short- 
ening the lead in the barrel just beyond the 
end of the shell, so that while in the Krag or 
the original Model 1903 rifle, a bullet with a 
straight body .308 to .311" in diameter, 
11/16” long could be used, in the Model 1906 
the body of the bullet should not be more 
than %” long. If longer, the body of the 
bullet will project beyond the muzzle of the 
shell and it will prevent the 


closing of the action, or the 
base of the bullet will be 
forced in the shell beyond 
the length of the neck. It 
was, therefore, necessary to 
design bullets especially for 
the 1906 model. Dr. Hud- 
son in his article mentions 
bullets 308334 with sharp 


point for outdoor work with 25 
grs. weight of Lightning, and 
308280 for indoor practice 
with a charge of 5 to 7 ers. of 

308334 Unique. The latter bullet will 
be found fine for 200 yds. when 
used with charge of 16 gers. of 
Marksman. A greater charge, 
however, would be apt to cause fu- 





sion because the base is unpro- 
tected. These two new bullets are 
here illustrated, together with 


308278—150 gers, and the old 308241 
—150 grs. The latter bullet be- 
came very popular with the shoot- 
ers of the Krag rifle, and it is the 
only one of these heavier Krag 
bullets that can be used in the 
Model 1906. These two bullets will + 
be found fine for ranges from 50 308280 
to 100 yds. with a charge of 8 to 
10 grs. of Marksman. These bul- 
lets must be seated in the shell 
deep enough to just cover the two 
base bands. 

Many of the bullets that were 
all right for the Krag, cannot, as 
stated above, be used in the New 
Springfield, for reasons as stated. 
All the bullets used in the latter, 
however, can be used in the Krag 
308278 with good success. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Hudson and other 
interested shooters the writer 
has made quite a variety of cast 
bullets. One identical in shape 
with the government latest model 
of metal-covered; this shape in 
GRS a cast or soft metal bullet is 
2s found to be very erratic in flight. 
The reason for this in the mind 
54 of the writer is because the bul- 

308241 let is not entered sufficiently and 
properly aligned in the barrel before the ex- 
plosion takes place. If the bullet when 
started from the shell is not in perfect align- 
ment, when striking the rifling the bullet 
would not shunt to a central position, then 
the initial ‘indent on the bullet from the 
rifling is out of true, hence the erratic flight. 
This is overcome in the bullets illustrated, by 
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having the long bearing or front portion, of 
the proper diameter so that they fit snugly 
and rest on the lands of the rifling, thus 
they are started properly, before discharge. 
We submitted various modifications to Dr. 
Hudson, who finally decided on bullet 308280 
and 308334. Some of the bullets submitted 
were exactly like 308334 except the forward 
portion being shortened 1/16"’ to %” and in 
every case, the longer bearing the front por- 
tion of the bullet had on the lands, the more 
accurate was found the shooting. All of 
which goes to prove that in many cases the 
cast or soft metal bullet cannot be used of 
the same shape as the hard metal covered, 
Change! Improve! is the watchword of 
the times. Every change, however, may not 
: be an improvement. The Doctor 
says, “Take it altogether, we are not 
starting out under such unfavorable 
auspices with the new gun.” The 
change from 1901 to 1905 sight that 
is now used on the New Springfield, 
also necessitated a slight change in 
the micrometer sight gauge. It is 
now correct for 1901 and 1905 sights. 
The latter, of course, is graduated 
much finer on account of the greatly 
increased velocity and the microm- 
eter sight gauge will be of greater 
need to the shooter on account of 
the finer graduations. The writer 
wishes through the columns of Out- 
door Life to extend thanks to Dr. 
Hudson, James H. Keough and oth- 
ers of the riflie-shooting fraternity 
for their kind suggestions from time 
to time, also this medium through 
which all shooters who have the in- 
terest of the shooting fraternity at 
heart, may exchange their experiences for 
the benefit of all. J. H. BARLOW. 








VOIGTLANDER CAMERAS AND 
BINOCULARS. 


Voigtlander’s new camera and binocular 
catalog is just out and this information will 
be welcomed by those amateurs who are in- 
terested in the novelties of the photographic 
line. Voigtlander metal cameras are indeed 
“the height of perfection” and they especially 
can be recommended to all painstaking ama- 
teurs endeavoring to get the best possible re- 
sults. The perusal of the catalog shows that 
several different kinds of metal cameras are 
manufactured, and as especially remarkable 
may be mentioned the Voigtlander Reflex 
Camera fitted with the Holiar lens; Voigt- 
lander Alpine Camera fitted with the Colli- 
near lens; the Voigtlander Folding Camera 
fitted with the Collinear & Dynar lenses; the 
quotations of which are the lowest consistent 
with the superior quality of these instru- 
ments. The exceedingly interesting catalog. 
containing full description of Voigtlander 
Prism Binoculars and Field Glasses, will be 
sent free of charge on request by Voigtlander 
& Sohn A. G. Optical Works, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





INTERNATIONAL LIMERICK WAR. 


Poets, near-poets and just plain rhyme- 
sters throughout the country are watching 
with the greatest interest the fight now on 
for limerick supremacy. The United States 
has entered the lists against Great Britain 
and the gross limerick output before the end 
of the current year is expected to exceed in 
numbers the grains of wheat needed to corner 
the Chicago market. 

The popularity of the limerick across the 
water resulted in hundreds of contests for 
which cash prizes for excellence were given, 
but no great limerick contest had been at- 


tempted in this country until the announce- 
ment of “Old English Curve Cut” of its lim- 
erick contest for May, June and July of the 
present year. 

Prizes aggregating $3,000 in cash and $750 
in presents have been offered free to the con- 
testants and every one, free of any entrance 
charge or consideration whatsoever, may en- 
ter the interesting and fascinating competi- 
tion. It is expected that the “Old English 
Curve Cut” contest will bring to light a num- 
ber of original and clever “limericksmiths” 
and that the English experts will shortly 
have to look to their laurels. 





AN ENGINE HIGHLY COMMENDED. 


The following letter of commendation on 
the “Speedway” engine made by the Gas En- 
gine & Power Co. will be of interest to our 
motor-interested readers: 

Detroit, Mich., December 6, 1907. 

Mr. John J. Amory, President Gas Engine 
& Power Company, Morris Heights, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—In regard to the Speedway en- 
gine you installed in my fifty-three-foot cabin 
launch “Rainbow,” which you built for me 
last spring, would inform you that the engine 
drove the launch considerably over 5,000 miles 
last summer without a moment’s trouble or 
delay or repairs to the engine of any kind. 
My letter to you of October 9th, a copy of 
which I enclose, will give you a good idea of 
the performance of the boat and motor. 

RICHARD P. JOY, 
President National Bank of Commerce. 





COMMENTS ON AN IDEAL BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just come 
back from a long trip in Central Africa, 
where I was using the Ideal No, 5 measure 
and their new gas check bullet. I was very 
satisfied with the measure and found in my 
.382 Special Winchester their bullet No, 321297 
very fine. I killed several crocodiles with it 
at long ranges, and two hippopotami. These 
two pachyderms were killed with brain shots 
at 150 yards. Head was pierced and death 
instantaneous. L, & R. ghtning is very 
fine and stands tropical climate very well. 

Brussels, Belgium. D. R, DANIS. 





AMERICAN GUNS THE BEST. 


Not so very long ago the best sporting 
guns came across the water, signed by Eng- 
lish makers, and most trap experts owned one 
or more such guns. 

But American builders have made such re- 
markable improvements in very recent years 
that that condition is changed; and today the 
American sportsman puts his money in an 
American gun with full assurance that he 
possesses a better-built and better-shooting 
piece than the best of English gunsmiths ever 
turned out. 

An example of this American excellence, as 
shown in shotguns, is the A. H. Fox Double, 
Hammerless Ejector. Inventive skill of the 
highest order has compassed a few veritable 
marvels in making this gun. It embraces 
some radical departures from old-time ideas 
of gunmaking and marks the farthest ad- 
yense yet taken in this branch of manufac- 

ure. 

The value of the “Fox” is further advanced 
by the use of unbreakable, coiled main and 
top lever springs and a locking bolt which 
actually does hold the gun tight through any 
number of years’ hard shooting. 

A card addressed to the company at 4654 
North Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
bring valuable literature by return mail. 
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NEW GRADES IN SHOTGUNS. 


The Marlin Firearms Co, advise us that and the stock and forearm finely checked 
they are now prepared to furnish the new all hand work. In addition to its improved 
Model 24 in grades B, C and D, list prices construction, it is one of the handsomest me- 
$30.75, $40.80 and $90 respectively. dium-priced guns on the market. 

These guns have all the advantaged of The grade “D,” as the illustration 
the Model 24 grade “A” recently described in is a beautiful example of the 
these columns, including the double extrac- art. 


Snows 


gun-maker’s 
It has imported Circassian walnut stock, 





Grade D, new Marlin specially selected for figure and color, oil 
Repeating Shotgun filled by the London process, which gives a 
rich, dull surface, brings out all the beauty 
of the wood and does not show scratches like 
tors, automatic hangfire safety lock and the the highly polished wood. The trigger and 
new take-down construction which allows all screws in the action are of tool steel, 
taking the gun apart in ten seconds. heavily gold plated. The elaborate engrav- 
The grade “B" has Special Smokeless Steel ing and checking are the highest type of 
barrel like grade “C,” a selected quality black hand work by experts of twenty years’ ex- 
walnut stock and forearm, nicely checked; perience, and combine with the beautiful 
otherwise it is plain finished throughout like stock and the imported Damascus barrel to 
grade “A.” It’s intended for the man who make this the finest repeating gun in the 
wants every advantage of material and work- world. 
manship without expensive ornamentation. 














A complete description of this new model 
The grade “C” is made with Special in the several grades will be sent to all who 
Smokeless Steel barrel, with a selected, fancy write The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow 
figured stock and forearm, unusually well St.. New Haven, Conn., mentioning Outdoor 
finished. The frame is attractively engraved Life. 


THE NEW REMINGTON PUMP GUN. 


The new Remington Pump Gun, in the kind. There is a difference in the dimensions 
hands of George Lyon, won the Southern of the Standard grade and the Trap grade, as 
Handicap at Birmingham, Ala., by a score of follows: Standard—Stock dimensions, 13% 
94 out of 100 and 18 out of 20 on the shoot-off. in. long, 2% in. drop at heel, 1% in. drop at 
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Trap—Stock dimensions, 14% in. long, 


2 in. drop at heel, and 1% in. at comb. The 
Trap grade lists at $47 and the Standard and 
Field grades at $27. 


This gun is now ready for the market, and it 
is expected a number of them in trap grade 
will be used in big interstate events, espe- 
cially the Grand American Handicap. 

Probably the greatest talking points of 
the new gun are that it has a solid breech, 
no protruding breech block, is hammerless, 
handles fast and “stays put,” and above all 
is absolutely safe as well as impervious to 
sand, water, leaves and other foreign mater- 
ials, We consider it among the most import- 
ant additions to the list of American firearms 
manufactured in recent years—a verdict par- 
allel to that which was passed on the gun by 
us when we were privileged to see the rough 
model some years ago. It is a beautiful arm 
to look at and has a “feel” that is almost 
magnetic. 

The loading and ejecting of shells is done 
through an opening in the under side of re- 
ceiver. The take-down device is simple and Circulars and full information will be sent 
attractive in appearance. It permits of the free to any one applying to M. Hartley Co., 
detachment of the magazine and barrel from 313-315 Broadway, New York Mention 
the receiver without the aid of tools of any notice. 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 
NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


Made with the Celebrated 


Lie Sitify 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
CLASP 


OF YOUR HABERDASHER 
Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25¢ 
Silk Pendant, Gold Plate, 50¢ 
Or mailed on receipt of price 


m=» GEO. FROST CO. 


Sole Makers, Boston 








bas GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND ~.../ 








STEVENS TARGETS. 


The J, Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., advise that they have issued a 
new series of Stevens gallery targets, one of 
each being included with each box containing 
a Stevens rifle, as heretofore Their targets 
are manufactured of superior stock and il- 
lustrate on reverse side, the composite group 
of a hundred consecutive shots made by A. 
Hubalek at the 1908 Tournament of the In- 
door .22 Caliber Rifle League. The Stevens 
company will be pleased to furnish at actual 
cost a supply of targets to any rifle organi- 
zation of recognized standing 


MARBLE’S NITRO SOLVENT OIL. 


The following letter in regard to Marble’s 
Nitro Solvent Oil was received by the Marble 
Co. recently and is self-explanatory. It is 
from Robt. S. Foss. Capt. and Insp. R. P., 
2d Ret., N. H. N. G.: “The sample of Marble’s 
Nitro Solvent procured from you came duly to 
hand and I have given it a véry thorough 
trial in the Krag Rifle I used the Solvent 
according to directions after each use of the 
rifle during the season of 1907 and at the 
close of the season, October 31st, I carefully 
coated the bore and placed the rifle in the 
ease where it has remained untouched for 
nearly five months, and today I find it in 
first class condition for which the Solvent 
is largly responsible.” Send to the above 


(OT) 


mentioned firm for a free sample bottle as 
mentioned in their advertisement in this 
magazine. Their address is Marble Safety 
Axe Company, 95-123 Delta Ave., Gladstone, 
Michigan, 


A KNIFE SUGGESTION. 


The cut of the hunting knife that accom- 
panies this article represents a knife that if 
regularly made for the market would, in my 
opinion, often be chosen by 
the hunter in preference to 
many of the other types 
now offered. It was first 
commented on by me in 
the June (1907) issue of 
Outdoor Life. 

The shape of the handles 
on some of the knives now 
offered I can hardly think 
of as being such as best fit- 
ting a man’s Land although 
many of them are nearly 
perfect. In the knife shown 
we have one with a wide, 
curved and thick blade— 
highly desirable and essen- 
tial features in a jhhunting 
knife if it is to be of value 
in cutting meat, skinning 
an animal, or for the thou- 
sand and one other pur- 
poses for which it will 
eventually be used. The 
handle also seems of the 
correct shape, while the 
“hang” and “feel” of the 
knife in one’s hand seems 
very nearly perfect. From 
the cut of the knife one 
might suppose that it was 
unnecessarily heavy, but 
such is not the case, for 
the blade being thin (one- 
eighth of an inch at back 
with true taper to the keen 
edge) the knife weighs no 
more than many other knives of same length 
—six-inch—having thicker blades, 

The Marble Safety Axe Company, who 
kindly consented to make one of these knives 
for me, write that they will manufacture 
them if sufficient encouragement is received 
from sportsmen. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 














A 67%-inch spread of moose antlers. This 
animal was killed on the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska, and the head is owned by W. W. Is- 
bell of Seattle, Wash. It is a splendid job of 
taxidermy work, having been mounted by 
James Lemon, also of Seattle. 





A HANDY COMBINATION. 


We present herewith three views of the 
Burch Combination Bed Sheet, Tent and 
Sleeping Bag, which we learn has met with 
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great success. It has been on the market 
only a little over a year, yet is being shipped 
to every state in the Union, which is more 
eloquent than words of the value of this 





practical and convenient little article. The 
makers, F. J. Burch & Co., of Pueblo, Colo., 
have recently patented one that can be trans- 
ferred into a wall tent, size 7x9% feet, and 





with this arrangement the user has a bed 
sheet, a sleeping bag, awning shade. wedge 
tent, size 5x7 feet, with solid canvas floor, a 
wall tent, size 7x9% feet, or a blanket wrap, 





and with this little bundle of canvas one can 
make the same from one to the other in less 
than two minutes’ time. Every outdoor man 
should have one in his outfit. 





NOTES. 


Through the Rockies of Colorado is the 
title of a beautiful 20-page book describing 
the beautiful scenery along the line of the 
Colorado Midland Railway, that has just been 
issued by that railway. It may be mentioned 


that copies may be had gratis by applying to 
C, H. Speers, G. P. A., Denver. 


High professional average at Benton, Il., 
May 12-13, was won by Mr. H. W. Cadwalla- 
der, 274 out of 300, with Peters factory loaded 
shells. 


At the tournament of the Omaha Gun Club, 
Omaha, Neb., May 5, 6 and 7, R. R. Barber 
won high general average, including a 
straight run of 110, score 572-600, 951% %, us- 
ing Dead Shot smokeless powder. 


Mr, Wm. Veach found it impossible to at- 
tend the Omaha tournament on the first day, 
May 5th, but was very much in evidence on 
the 6th and 7th; he was high each day, and 
high for the two days, with a total of 387 
out of 400, and a straight run of 108; he used 
Peters factory-loaded shells. 


We are in receipt of a copy of “The Sport- 
ing Goods Trade Directory,” being a classified 
index of the goods made by the various sport- 
ing goods manufacturers, and a list of sport- 
ing goods jobbers and manufacturers’ agents 
It is published by the Sporting Goods Pub 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and sells for $1.00 


At the registered tournament of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Gun Club, Burlington, Iowa, 
April 28, 29 and 30, Mr. C. G. Spencer won 
high general average, score 565-600 Mr. R 
R. Barber tied second general professional av- 
erage, 554-600. Mr. Spencer also won special 
handicap event with 25 straight from 21 yds 
Both these gentlemen used Dead Shot smoke- 
less powder. 


At the tournament of the Fairmont Gun 
Club, Fairmont, Minn., May 8 and 9, H. C 
Hirschy won second professional average, 
381-400. Mrs. Topperwein won third profes- 
sional average, 375-400. Mrs. Topperwein’'s 
score included a straight run of 114 Harry 
Stair was high amateur at this same tourn- 
ment with 367-400. All used Dead Shot 
smokeless. 


Mr. B. F. Simonds of Garden City, Kan., 
has received word that one of the dogs of his 
kennels has taken first prize in the Airedale 
terrier class at the Montreal, Can., show, held 
in May. The Montreal show is one of the best 
in the world and receiving first prize at this 
show classes the dog as one of the best of 
the kind in the world. The prize winner is 
Colne Coquette, one of two dogs recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Simonds from the Colne ken- 
nels at Montreal. 


One of our correspondents in Los Angeles 
Cal., writes as follows: “As an evidence of 
your large circulation, the other day C. W 
Linder, who had an article in Outdoor Life 
with a photograph of a burst Smith & Wes- 
son, received a letter from a lieutenant in the 
Imperial Guard of St. Petersburg, Russia, ask- 
ing for information as to our revolvers, etc 
We will take pains to give this gentleman all 
the information possible and encourage him to 
come again, as from the tone of his letter he 
is a nice fellow and I want to make him be- 
lieve that our club here is all that a good re- 
volver club should be.” 


The Fernald Automobile Co. has removed 
to its new store, 1520 to 1526 Broadway, Den- 
ver, where it is prepared to do a general au 
tomobile business, including storing, repair- 
ing, and the handling of a full line of auto- 
mobile supplies, such as all makes of tires, 
tcps, glass fronts, gasoline, oil, storage bat- 
teries, and spark plugs. Tires wil be repaired 
and, in fact, everything a Maxwell owner! 
needs will be supplied. The Fernald Co. has 
had phenomenal success in the sale of Max- 
well cars which have given no trouble to 
owners to speak of. There are more Max- 
well Runabouts used in Denver than of any 
other make, 
































REMARKABLE FOR ITS 
POPULARITY, SLIGHT RECOIL, PATTERN, PENETRATION, VELOCITY 


STABILITY 


TRY IT AND BE CONVINCED 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
Chicago, IIl. BOSTON, MASS. St. Louis, Mo. 


iF YOU 223" =. 
RED CROSS LINE 


To Halifax, Nova Scotia and St. John’s, Newfoundland 














Charming daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view of picturesque 
Nova Scotia and the bold, ragged Newfoundland coast. Abundance of fishing and shooting inSeason. The cust 
of the round trip is $65 to $75; which includes berth and meals. Passengers have the privilege of living on 
board in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 


SAILING EVERY SATURDAY AT 11 A. M. 


During the Summer and Ausumn. Descriptive pamphlet (illustrated) mailed on application. 


BOWRING @ CO. 17 State Street, New York City 




















